In the transliteration of Arabic names 1 have followed 
the rales of the Royal Asiatic Society, namely ; — 
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master ©f theosophic verses. He once met Avicenna 
and said of him, ‘ What I see, he knows.’ The 
philosopher replied, ‘ What I know he sees.’ His 
disciples wore a woollen garment and from the word 
Sdf, which means wool, they obtained the name 
Sdffs. The phrase ‘ he donned wool ’ (labasa’s- 
safa) is used of a person who enters upon a monastic 
or contemplative life. His enemies denounced 
him to the Khalffa. and, as he was dragged, 
fettered, through the streets of Mecca, he said, 
‘ This is one of the gifts of God ; all He does is 
sweet.’ The Khalifa, touched by his piety, set 
him free. 

Another of the early founders of Suffism was 
Dhu’n-Ndn (d. A.D. 860). He was a pupil of 
Imam Malik, the founder of the Mdliki Schodl 
(mazhab) of law. He was the first to expound and 
explain Sdff doctrines. 

In course of time two branches were founded, one 
by Bistamf (d. A.D. 874) and the other under 
Junayd (d. A.D. 909). The similarity of the views 
propounded by- the Stiffs to those of the neo- 
Platonic philosophy, to which in its later more 
philosophic form Stiffiam owes much, proved 
attractive to the Shf'ahs, amongst whom there was a 
strong Gnostic element. 

It was a reaction from the burden of a dry mono- 
theism, of a rigid law and a stiffened ritual. The 
orthodoxy of the Faithful did not meet the needs of 
the more imaginative minds of some of the Eastern 
races, and Sfiffism, supplying this want, found a 
home amongst them. ' From the earliest times there 
has been an element in the Muslim church which 
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was repelled equally by traditional teaching and by 
intellectual reasoning. It felt that the essence of 
religion lay elsewhere : that the seat and organ of 
religion was in the heart.’ ^ Again, the great poli- 
tical movements and the tribal factions in the early 
history of Isldm gathered round divergent religious 
dogmas, a fact plainly seen in the very distinct 
theology of the Shf'ahs, the followers and the parti- 
sans of the Kh alffa ‘All. Sdffism lent itself readily 
to the cause of the ‘Alids, to whom the notion of 
the infusion of divine attributes into ‘Alf and into 
the Im£ms, his successors, was a most welcome 
idea. The allegorical explanation of religious 
duties and principles, ceremonial and moral, some- 
times went so far as to substitute for these duties ^ 
absolute devotion to the Imam, and to the sacred 
cause of the Shf'ahs. The preachers of this new 
doctrine travelled far and wide and mixed with men 
of all sorts and conditions. In this way ideas 
gleaned from Zoroastrians, Hindus, and Gnostics 
may have entered into Sdfiism and largely affected 
it. The third century A.H. found the Zindiq and 
the Mu'tazila controversies at their height. It was 
an earnest attempt to bring reason to bear on 
religious matters and resulted in a system of 
scholasticism. But from all this the Persian mind 
revolted. Reason and logic were no substitute for 
revelling in 4:he sense of the beautiful, or for medi- 
tating on the love of God and the union of the soul 
with the divine. 

The hard and fast system of Isldm, with its clear- 
cut dogmas and its idea of finality in doctrine and 

^ Macdonald, /Religious Attitude and Life in Isldm^ 159. 
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law, would seem the most unlikely place in which 
to find a system such as Sulfism, and, indeed, its 
strictly orthodox representatives look with suspicion 
on mysticism ; but the Qur’an and the Traditions 
contain its germs. ‘ At one time they represent 
Alldh as having created the world once for all and 
as now removed to His seat in the ‘arsh, or highest 
heaven, having left His creatures to work out their 
own salvation or condemnation by their own free 
will, according to the lights given them by the 
prophets ; at another time they represent Him as 
the “ Subtile Being,” immanent and ever working 
in His creatures, the sum of all existence, the fulness 
of life, whereby all things move and exist, the 
omnipresent, not only predestinating, but originating 
all actions, dwelling in and communing with each 
individual soul.’ ^ The Sufis gathered up ideas 
like these and taught that this closer communion 
with God, this looking behind the veil, this culti- 
vation of the ‘inner eye,’ - would enable them to 
see and understand much which was hidden from, 
those who held that there was no real existence ex- 
cept that which was plain and evident to reason and 
sight. 

Sufis rely on such verses as, ‘ Everything is 
perishing (halik), except the face (reality) of AlHh ’ 
(Suratu’l-Qasas xxviii. 88). ‘ Wheresoever ye 

turn, there is the face of Allah ’ (Suratu’l-Baqara 
ii. tog). By adopting the Shi'ah principle of 
allegorical interpretation (ta’wfl) the Silffs claimed 

^ Introdtictioti to Whinfi«ld*s Oulshah'-i-JRdz^ p* viii. 

• cfc*— ? ^ The heart hath gotten an eye, 

Al’ways dcsir ngThee. Diwdn^-Shams'i’ToMxi. 
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that every verse of the Qur’an contained a meaning 
known only to the elect and the initiated, that is, to 
themselves. 

The wars and tumults in the early dajs c£ Is!am, 
the rationalistic tendencies of the ‘Abbdsid period 
and the stern dogmatism of orthodox Muslims were 
all conditions favourable to the growth and deve- 
lopment of the mystical system of the Sdfis. With 
them the true object of life was to bring it into 
harmony with the divine will of Alldh, conceived of 
as a transcendental personality ; to attain this end 
love was a most potent factor, and ecstasy its out- 
ward form. J ^ 

The Arabian philosophers made known to their 
readers the Neo-Platonic philosophy, which they had 
learnt from Syrian Christians, and the Siifis adapted 
Qur’dnic terms to the new ideas they thus gained. 
‘ The world of phenomena and man, everything else 
in fact but Allah, they identified- with Not-being, 
absolute nonentity, which like a mirror reflects 
Being.’* According to their theory the Infinite 
includes all Being, evil as well as good; but as 
this is not consistent with the goodness of the 
AlMh of the Qur’dn, evil is said to proceed from 
Not-being.* 


^ * Now a thing can only be known through its opposite — Light by 
Darkness, Good by Evil, Health by Sickness, and so on, hence Being 
could only reveal itself by Not-Being, and through the product of this 
admixture (to use a not very accurate expression), namely, the 
Phenomenal World. Thus Eternal Beauty manifests itrolf, as it 
were, by a sort of self -negation, and what we call “Evil is a neces- 
sary consequence of this manifestation.’ Browne, A Litercry History 
of Persia) vol. i, p. 440. 

* Introduction to Gvlshcm-i-R&z, p. vii. Some of the early Christian 
Mystics held that * Evil has no substance.* * There is nothing,’ says 
Gregory of Nyassa, * which falls outside of the Divine Nature, except 
moral evil alone. And this, we may say paradoxically, has its being 
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As in man thfre is some spark of real Being, he 
would seem to be abd^e all law, but this difficulty is 
got over by saying that Ije is now in the state of 
Contingent Being and so needs the discipline and 
restriction of law. 

According to the Stiffs, souls existed before 
bodies, in which they are now' iipprisojjed and in 
which condition, being separated from the joy they 
had in a pre-existent state, they look forward to the 
death of the body for their full manifestation, and 
the full fruition of all their aspirations. The Stiffs 
are fertile in reasons for eluding the authority of the 
text of the Qur’an, as regards the resurrection of the 
body, a dogma which conflicts with their view of 
the return of the soul to God. When a Stiff says 
that God and he are one, he does not mean that the 
divine enters into the human by a kind of infusion 
(haltil), nor does he say that two substances combine 
to make one (itihdd), but that God and the soul are 
one in the sense that all that exists is God and 

nothing exists aj^art from Him. 

‘ I,’ ‘ Wc,' ‘ Thou,' ‘ He’ are all one thing, 

For in Unity is no duality.* 

They argue that if it was lawful for the burning 
bush to call itself God in the presence of Moses,* 
so man may surely do the same. 


in not-being. For the genesis of moral evil is simply the privation of 
being. That which, properly speaking, exists is the nature of the 
gooc./ Christian Mysticism ^ So also in che Gulshan- 

i-JidZt we read * Being is purely gooc in whatever it be ; if it contains 
evil it proceeds from other.’ 

' yt^ ^ 

Gidshan-i-Rdz^ line 449. 

^ ^ And when he came to it (the bush) , he was called to, “ O Moses ! 
Verily, 1 am thy l^rd ; therefore put off thy shoes, for thou art in the 
holy place of Towa.” ’ Bdratu Ha xx. 11-12. 
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Come into the valley of peace, for at once 
The bush will say to thee, ‘ Verily I am God.’ 

The saying ‘ I am God ’ was lawful for the hush, 

Why should it be unlawful for a good man to 
say so ? *- 

The reason given for the creation of the world is 
that God desired to manifest the mode of His 
existence in Himself, in accordance with the 
Tradition, ‘ I was a hidden treasure and I desired ^ 

to be known, so I created the creation in order that / 
I might be known.’ It is the business of the Sdfi 
to find this treasure, to attain to the true knowledge 
of God and union with Him. This self-existence 
God manifests by the mode of His existence outside 
of Himself, just as the image of the sun is seen in 
water. Thus in the Gulshan-i-Rhz we read : — 






X 





Not-being is the mirror of absolute Being.. 

The shining of the Truth is reflected in it. 

Not-being is the min*or, the world the reflection, and 
man 

Is as the eye reflected of the hidden person.® 



So long as this phenomenal illusive existence re- 
mains, absolute Being is hid and the answer to 
‘ Show Thyself to me ’ is, * Thou shalt not see me.*^ 

Thus this Not-being is the evidence of Being/ The 
Not-being is the mirror which reflects the Being. 
God alone is all, outside of Him is non-existence, 


A 

* * 43 ^ 


s 

♦ 


SflratuU-A'raf vii. 189. 

<jj*C ^ (^ *» 


Cnlshan-i-Rdz^ lines 134, 140. 


Gulshati-i-RaXy line .273. 
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an illusion, just as one seems to see a circle when a 
light is twirled round. 

The whole world is an imaginary thing. 

Like a point whirled round in a circle. 

The influence of the divine upon the human, 
which brings about union, is called faid, or an 
emanation, an overflowing. This is caused either 
by nida, or calling ; by jadhb, or attraction. These 
emanations flow down from God each moment, 
calling the soul and attracting it to Himself. Union, 
then, n'<eans the receiving these emanations into one- 
self, the being drawn more and more by the ardour 
of the desire for them,' by abandoning all else. The 
idea of jadhb, or attraction, is given by Shams-i- 
Tabrizi in this verse, 

The motion of every atom is towards its origin, 

A man comes to be the thing on which he is bent, 
The soul and the heart by the attraction of wish and 
desire 

Assume the qualities of the Beloved.^ 

We have seen that the words, ‘ I am a hidden 
treasure and would fain be known,’ lie at the basiS), 
of the Sufi system, a nd that in creation God came 
forth from internal to external manifestati on. It 
thus becomes a manifestation of Him produced by 
intelligence, which again is the only means by which 
man can reach his true ideal and final aim, the per- 
fect knowledge of God. But man sprang from that 
intelligence which originated the universe and so to 
it he must return. This is the ‘ nazfil,’ or descent 
and the ‘uruj, or the ascent which embrace the 
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whole of the life of a Stifi. The truly spiritual man 
seeks by entering into some religious Order and 
by placing himself under a Pfr, or spiritual director, * 
to travel this upward road and at last attain to union 
with the divine. But before we describe the 
Tariqat, or spiritual path, there are a few other 
points to be noticed, as forming essential parts 
of Siiff theories. All phenomenal illusions must be 
laid aside before there can be any hope of realizing 
the Absolute Being. The whole world must be 
looked upon as Not-being. 

One day, when expounding his views, Jaldlu’d- 
Dfn said, ‘ Thou seest nought, save that thou seest 
God therein.’ A darwish came forward and said 
that the use of the term ‘ therein ’ indicated a 
receptacle, and that it might be argued that God 
would thus be comprehended, whereas He is in- 
comprehensible. To this objection Jaldlu’d-Dm re- 
plied thus, ‘ He comprises all and in Him all things 
have their being. He is then the receptacle also, 
vind comprises all existences, as the Qur’dn says, 
“ He comprises all things. ” ’ It is stated that the 
darwish was silenced and became an obedient 
disciple. 

All created beings, then, being included in the 
category of Not-being, the perfect man strives to 
rise to the state of Contingent Being, where for a 

^ According to Jalalu’d- Dm Rumi, Sufis attach great importance 
to this ofl&ce. 

Having chosen this Director be submissive to him. 

His hand is none other than the grasp of All^h. 

Matbnawi, Book I, Tale at. 



time laws and creeds are needed for his guidance ; 
but he does not remain there. He seeks to ascend 
to real Being and so to be free from all outward 
restraints, to be in no relation at all to right and 
wrong. 

To the man of God right and wrong are alike, 

The man of God has ridden away from Not-being.’ 

I will be a lover of Not-being, not of existence, 

For the beloved of Not-being is more blessed.® 
Sense and reason cannot transcend phenomena, 
so they must be ignored in favour of the ‘ inner 
light.’ This faculty is called taur. ‘ In addition to 
reason man has a certain faculty by which he can 
understand hidden mysteries.’ It is called by Shams- 
i-Tabrfzi the ‘ eye of the heart,’ which is constant 
in its desire for God and by Jalalu’d-Dm the ‘ in- 
ward sense.’* A modern Persian poet, HaKf of 
Isfahan, writes, ‘ O pen the eye of the heart, that thou 
mayest behold the spirit ; that thou mayest see tha t 
which is not to be seen.’ •* This idea is not pecu- 
liar to Stiffs. It was held by other mystics. It is 
what Hugo of St. Victor calls ‘ the eye of the soul, 
a separate faculty by means of which there is imme- 
diate intuition of deity. Thus do the pure in heart 
see God. In such moments the soul is transported 
beyond sense and reason, to a state similar to that 
enjoyed by angelic natures. This fa<..uicy of taur is 

Diwdn-i'-S^ciws-i~Ta6riai, Ode viii. 

* Ufc.- y 4*1 j * ji " f*4C ji 

Matiknawi^ Book V, Tale ii. 

» For what is inspiration (o^;) but the speaking of the inward sense 

^ Matknawi, Book I, Story vi. 
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to be used to gain the knowledge of God, apart 
from whom there is no real existence. Before ex- 
plaining further the use of this faculty, it is, however, 
necessary for us to give some idea of the Stiff 
cosmogony. 

Stiffs divide the works of God into two kinds — 

« 

the perceived world and the conceived world. The 
former is the material visible world, familiar to us 
all ; the latter is the invisible, spiritual world, and 
also the world of command, so called from the 
words of the Qur’an used in creation, ^ Kun 
fa kan ‘ Be, and it was.’ 

The first thing which issued forth was the Primal 
Element, called by some the primary intellect. 
Thus in the Akhl&q-i- lalali we read that ‘ the first 
principle which at the mandate, “ ^ and it was,” 
issued by divine power from the (Aaotic ocean of in- 
existence was a simple and luminous essence, termed 
the Primary Intellect, and also by the great teachers 
of mysticism and investigation, the Muhammadan 
Spirit.’ It is said that the verse, ‘ And it was not 
the business of an hour, but even as the tw inkling 
of an eye, or quicker still ’ (Sdratu'n-Nahl xvi 
79) refers to this creation of the Primal Element 
— the Jauhar-i-awwal. It has many other names, 
such as the Pen, the Spirit of Muhammad, the Con- 
structive Spirit, the Universal Reason (‘aql-i-kull). 
It is the perfection of wisdom, is ever near to God, 
and is ever seeking Him. It is through the Primal 
Element that God’s commands issue forth. Thus, 
as the Pen, it writes the commands of God. ‘ When 
the Qi£ of His power breathed on the Pen, it cast 
thousands of pictures on the page of Not-being.’ In 
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proof of this Sufis refer to the verse, ‘ N, by the 
Pen and what they write’ (Sdratu’l-Qalam xviii. 

I* . They say that ‘ N ’ represents the world of 
power, the ‘ Pen ’ the Primal Element, and that 
‘ what they write ’ refers to the simple natures. 

The final end and aim of all is man, who by a 
process of evolution is at last arrived at. This 

process is shown in the following verses ; — 

I died as inanimate matter and arose a plant. 

I died as a plant and rose again as an animal. 

I died as an animal and arose a man, 

Why then should I fear to become less by dying ? 

I shall die once again as a man 

To rise an angel perfect from head to foot. 

Let me, then, become non-existent, for non-existence 
Sings to me in loudest tones : ‘ To Him we shall 

return.’ ‘ 

Thus the final end of all creation was man. 

There is no other final cause beyond man. 

It is disclosed in man’s own self. 

That which was made last, consider to be first, 

The last which was made was the soul of Adam.‘'‘ 

^ ^ ^ 3 \ 

r*/ 1*’’* 

Maiinawii Book III, Tale xvii- The English version is from 
Wliinfield*s p. 159. See also a similar passage in Book IV, 

Talc ix and in the Gulshcm'-i-Rdz^ lines 317-339. In the latter 
^jassage man’s journey .is described from the lowest point, through 
'he vegetative, animal and human grades, up to the highest point of 
oWiteration of all consciousness and perception of the external phe- 
nomenal world and immersion in the sea of divine glory. 

4 

GuisMan^i^JRdz,]iixe&2GSf2Sl, 
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So also Browning, who says : — 

Thus He dwells in all, 

From life’s minute beginnings, up at last 
To man — the consummation of this scheme 
Of being, the completion of this sphere of life. 

Man is complete when he has gained intelligence, 
but intelligence was the Primal Element; so it is 
the beginning and the end, the first and the last, 
and thus the mystic circle is complete. If man 
would be perfect he must rise up to the Primal. 
Element and fulfil the words : ‘ From Him was the 
origin and to Him is the return.’ it is this which 
is the aim and object of the traveller’s journey. 
Thus Jalalu’d-Dm^ says : — 

From realms of formlessness, existence doth take 
form, 

And fades again therein. * To Him we must return.’^ 

t 

Sufis claim for man the privilege of displaying 
the divine attributes. This is a sacred deposit 
committed to him. ‘ Verily we proposed a deposit 
to the heavens and to the earth and to the mdun- 
- tains between them, but they refused the burden 
and we entrusted it to man. ’ ® 

Just as the universe is the mirror of God, so the 
heart of man is thC' mirror of the universe. The 
Sufi who would know God or know the truth must 
look into his own heart. In order to avoid sin and 

' It is interesting to note that the great JSufi poets, Sana’i, * 
and Jal51u*d-Dm were all Sunnis. The Sufis were not separate sects, 
but as devotees of mystical tendencies are found amongst both 
Sunnis and Shf*ahs. 

• iji 3 ^ 

Mathnawi^ Book 1, Tale v. 

^ Sdratu’l'Mdmindn xxiii. 72. 
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error and to gain holiness and wisdom, he must 

turn his eVe inward, for 

/ 

All earth I wandered over seeking still the beacxjo 
bright, 

Ne^er tarried in the day time, never sought repose at 
night, 

Till I heard a reverend preacher all the mystery 
declare, 

.'hen I looked within my own bosom, and ’twas shining 
brightly there. 

We have already stated that the function of the^ 
Primal Element was to receive from God and to 
convey what was so received to the world. Thus 
it includes ,both “he saintly and the prophetic offices. 
Some hold that each of these functions of the 
' Primal Eleinent needs an exponent, that Muhammad 
is the prophetic exponent and that Al-Mahdi, the 
^ast of the Imams, will be the saintly one. Others 
fcay that the Primal Element and Muhammad are 
identical, and that, therefore, both offices are vested 
‘in hiha. This idea throws light on expressions 
which seem to consider prophets and Ihiims a-J 
almost divine. 

As man, then, sprang originally from the Primal 
Element, the Suff seeks to return to it. On the 
one side of the circle is nazdl or descent, which 
includes- the whole process of development until 
ma-n becomes possessed of reasonable powers ; on 
the other side, is ‘unij or ascent, which includes 
each stage from the first dawn of the reasoning 
powers of man until he is finally absorbed in the 
. Primal Element. This is the Origin and the 
’ Return of man. The ascent is called the Tarfqat, 
or road, in passing progressively from stage to stage 
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{Maq&m&i) of which the traveller gains in each one 
an increasing knowledge of the mystical dogmas of 
Sufiism. Before setting out upon the journey he 
must be possessed ‘of the spirit of humanity and 
acquire capacity. These are referred to, according 
to Sufis, in the verse, ‘ And when I had fashioned 
him and breathed my spirit into him.’ * The 
words, ‘ when I had fashioned him,’ refer to the 
capacity bestowed for purifying one’s self from all 
qualities and dispositions. The words, ‘ breathed 
my spirit into him,’ refer to che gift of the spirit of 
humanity. ' The moral ideal of the Stiff is unselfish- 
ness, patience, humility trust in God and single- 
hearted obedience to His will. This is the real 
fruit of progression on the Tarfqat, but it is gained 
only by spiritual meditation which prepares the 

Talib for the rich ecstatic experiences. 

If the man w;ho desires to gain truth is in real 
earnest and striving to control his desires, he is 

called a 'Tdlib, a seeker. If the Talib feels 

* . * 
drawn onward he is majdhub, or attracted and 

becomes a Murfd, or disciple, and attaches himself to 

some Pfr, or spiritual director. He must now 

submit without a murmur to all that may await him 

and yield implicit obedience.^ In the words of 

"Hafz he must be absolutely submissive, " 

His hand I stay not, though his falchion slay me. 

So, too, Madame Guyon, 

Be not angry. I resign 
Henceforth, all my will to Thine, 

* Suratu’l-Hijr xv. 29, 

This is why he is called in the Mathnawi (Book I,, Story i) * the 

son of the time present ’ because he regards neither the 

days past nor the days to come, but is a passive instrument moved by 
the divine impulse of the moment- 
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I consent that thou depart, 

Tho’ thine'absence breaks my heart, 

Go, then, and for ever too. 

All is right that thou wilt do. 

This absolute submission gains its reward, which 
she describes thus : — 

This was just what Love intended. 

He was now no more offended. 

Soon as I became a child. 

Love returned to me and smiled. 

Never strife shall more betide, 

’Twixt the Bridegroom and the Bride. 

FitzGerald in a free translation has caught 
the spirit of ‘Umar Kh ayyam’s verse which, under, 
the metaphor of a chess board and chess meii, 
makes submission not even an effort of the will, 
but looks on human beings as mere automatons, 
moved by fate and at last hurled into non- 
existence. 

’Tis all a chequer- board of nights and days 
Where destiny with men for pieces plays ; 

Hither and thither moves and mates and slays, 
And one by one back in the closet lays. i. 

Sinful desires, sorrow and pain lie at the root of 
Self, and self is an illusion ; but the entire negation 
of Self clears the way for the apprehension of the 
truth that there is no existence save that of God, 
who is the only Reality ; all else is illusion. Life 
and its pleasures veil the truth from the eye of man. 
These must be set aside before the vision of the 
.'One is seen. This is what is meant by passing 
.from negation to affirmation, from ignorance to 
■knowledge. The initial stage is now passed and the 
,man becomes a Silik, or traveller, whose whole 
time and thought are given up to suMk, and the 
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prosecution of this mystical journey. * This he must 
ido until he completes the upward ascent of the 
circle and arrives at the perfect stage. 

A n important condition of entering on the journey ' 
is to think on the mercies of God and to ignor e 
reason, which cannot discern the true light. It is ; 
o nly as man closes up all his in tellectual appre- 
hensions and ceases to strive to know, that he 
I attains to the real knowl edge of that which trans- ^ 
cends the mind of man . 

— The stages^ of the mystical journey are eight in 
number, service, love, abstraction, knowledge, 
ecstasy, the truth, union, extinction.® It is not 
easy to fix the words of Sdff poets and to say to 
which stages they refer ; but the ideas relating to 
all are there, though in no systematic order. 
Generally speaking, the second stage is the popular 
one with the poets, who delight in descriptions of 
God and man as the Beloved and the Lower. The 
Sijfi seeks for a type of heavenly love and finds it 
•‘n earthly love. Beauty ‘ stands upon the threshold 
of the mystical world ’ and so earthly love, idealized 
in the frenzy of Majnun for Layla and the passion of 

' In the LawdHh this advice is 
‘0 Salik in the way idle talk reject > 

All roads save that to Unity reject.' 

® They are not official grades, like those of the^Ism^'ilians and the 
Dru.ses, but just stages on the road to holiness and true knowledge. 

® StAugustiue arranges the ascent of the soul in seven stages- The 
last, union, which be calls * the vision and contemplation of Truth/ 
is not a step but the goal of the journey. Of the blessedness of this 
state hesays: ‘ I ente"*ed and beheld wHh the mysterious eye of my 
soul, the light that 'never changes, above the eye of my soul, above 
my intelligence. It was someth^’r-g’ altogether dififeient from any 
earthly illutnination.’ (Inge, Chriittian JMysticism^ p. 131). In the 
the poet ‘Attar describes the seven stages as seven 
valleys, They are respectively valleys of the Quest, of Love, of 
Knowledge, of Detachment, of Unity, of Bewilderment and of 
Annihilation. 

3 


1 
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Zulaykha for Ydsuf, seems to him the nearest 
resemblance to the highest of all love, that of the 
soul for God. This is the key to ma'rifat, or spiri- 
tual knowledge, and so the basis of the highest life. 

‘ The eye brings with it only what it longs to see,’ 
and the man is blind to the deep things of the 
mystic life until the inner eye is made intelligent by 
love. Thus. Hatif, a modem poet, says, ‘ By love 
many things will be made easy which in the sight 
of Reason are very difficult.’ * 

Jdmf in the LawSiJi speaks of love as a special * 
grace of devout souls, a grace reason cannot find, 
and says: — 

Oh, may it bring the dawn of certitude, 

And put to flight the darksome hours of doubt. 

Human love symbolizes the divine, the tavern is 
an oratory, intoxication the confusion caused by the 
sight of the Divine, the locks of the beloved are the 
visible attributes of God in nature^ which like the 
I curls on the fac< Ssartly hide and partly reveal it. 
In the Diwcm-i-H^fiz we read, ‘ I said to him). 
“ Knowest thou what the claim of the curls of the' 
Beloved means?” He said, “Hafiz makes a 
complaint of the long and dark night of separation,” ’ 
that is, these chains bind the soul not yet worthy 
of the full light. 

No doubt Sdffs often press the language of the 
poets too far, and show a faulty exegesis, for not all 
their poems are mystical. Whilst words bearing 

.* The varied pictures I have drawn on space, 

Bdiold what fair and goodly sights they seem ! 

One glimpse I gave them of my glorious face. 

The last line is literally, ‘ I showed them a hair’s point of my 
curl j.OMi oy. <_A)j 
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an allegorical signification were often used to veil 
what to the devout Muslim would otherwise have 
been heresy, they often express just the mind of 
a man of pleasure, fond of a Bohemian life. 
Anyhow, Hafiz has not the credit of being a man 
of ascetic life. He delighted ‘ to float luxuriously 
between heaven and earth, and this world and the 
next, on the wings of a poetical expression, that 
might serve indifferently for either.’^ 

The ordinary theologian cannot enter on the 
mystic path, for he is still in the bondage of 

dogmas and so wanders about in darkness. * He 
cannot grasp the full meaning of the Unity. When 
it is fully realized it leads the Stiff to annihilate 
self in the absolute Truth, to become eternal in the 
Absolute, to be made one with the One and to 
abstain from evil, or, as Hafiz says : — 

Nafiz, when preaching unity with Unitarian pen, 

Blot out and cancel every page that tells of spirits and 
of men. 

The ordinary theologian is in the bondage of 
taqlfd, that is, enslaved to dogmas and to creeds, 
believing blindly what has been believed by those 
who have preceded him. Now, the Siiff gains his 
knowledge of divine things by direct intuition, and 
not through ordinary theological instruction, nor by 
scholastic methods which deal with the attributes 

^ FitzGerald, quoted in Leaf’s Versions front Hdfiz^ p. 17, where 
the whole subject is discussed. 

Gulshan-i-Rdz^ line 108. 

So also in the RubdHydt we read 

Some look for truth in creeds and forms and rules ; 

Some grope for doubt or dogmas in the schools ; 

But from Dehind the veil a voice proclaims 
Your road lies neither here nor there, O foolsr 
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of quantity, quality, and relation. He purifies his 
soul from sensible £6rms and images, so that from 
all intellectual apprehensions and all operations of 

the mind he may 

Dismiss cares and be clean of heart, 

Like the face of a mirror on which there is no 
reflection, 

When it becomes clear of images, all images are 
r' contained in it.' 

Even contemplation of the external works of nature 
will not give the light. Sufis even go so far as to 
/set aside any external religious revelation. Indeed, 
indifference to all forms of religion is a cardinal Sufi 
dogma. ^ 

Thus Shams-i-Tabrizi: — 

While my loved phantom dwells in thepagoda'shound, 
*Twere mortal sin, should I the Ka‘ba compass round. 
The Ka*ba is but a church, if there His trace be lost ; 
The church my only Ka'ba, while He there is found. ^ 

So Jalalu’d-Dm : — 

Say not that all these creeds are false, 

The false ones capture hearts by the scent of truth. 

Say not they are all erroneous thoughts, 

There is thought in the world void of reality. 

1 y ^ ^ ^ 

; ** A i i fe Oumib 5«3\ w . 

Diwdn-i-Shams-i-Tabtizij Ode xiii. 

^ In the seventh tale of the second book of the Matlnawi it is said 
that Moses heard a shepherd praying thus, * O God shew me where 
Thou art that I may become Thy servant, clean Thy shoes, dress Thy 
hair and fetch Thee milk.’ Moses rebuked the man for his foolish 
prayer. He was ashamed and ran away. God then rebuked Moses, 
saying, ‘ To each race I have given different ways of praising me. It 
is not the words 1 care for, but the spirit in which they axe said. 
Various are the ways of devotion but if genuine all are accepted. * 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

IHwdn^uShafnS'uTabrizij p. 238. 
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He who says everything is true is a fool, 

He who says all is false is a knave.* 

So also Hafiz : — 

• 

Between the love of the doister and that of the tavern 
there is no difference, 

For wherever love is, there is the face of the Beloved. 
Wherever the pious works of the Muslim hermitage 
display their beauty. 

There are the bells of the Christian cor.vent and the 
name of the cross. 

Jaldlu’d-Din Rdmi says : — 

Cross and Christian, from end to end 
I surveyed ; He was not on the cross, 
i went to the idol temple, to the ancient pagoda, 

No trace was visible there. 

I bent the reins of search to the Ka‘ba, 

He.was not in that resort of old and young. 

But it was all of no avail, for the loved one came 
not into view, until he could say : — 

I gazed into my own heart ; 

There I saw him. He was.nowhere else. 

In the whirl of its transport my spirit was tossed, 

Till each atom of separate being I lost.^ 

Jani says : — 

O Lord, none but thyself can fathom thee, 

Yet every mosque and church doth harbour Thee. 

In thus setting aside all external revelations and 
in removing from the mind all impressions from 

^ jji ^ 

m ^ ^ 1 ** -i - sSit\ 

Maiinazai, Book IX, Taiexi. 

* 

•3^4^ d*3 
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outward phenomena, all names and words are set 
aside, the heart reflects each new created form, and 
•is illuminated with divine glory. This is set forth 
in a striking allegory by Jaldlu’d-Dfn, the greatest 
of all the Sufi poets. A Sultan held an audience 
of Chinese and of Greek painters, who both claimed 
superiority. The Sultan gave to the two parties 
houses on opposite sides of the street, in order that 
the skill of both might be seen at the same time. 
The Chinese painted their house with many colours 
and in a most gorgeous manner, while the Greeks 
used no paint but simply burnished and polished the 
house allotted to them. When all was ready the 
Sultan went to inspect the work and much admired 
the beauty of the house painted by the Chinese. 

He then turned to the house of the Greeks, and 

Just as the Greeks have put their curtain back, 

Down glides a sunbeam through the rifted clouds, 

And, lo, the colours of that rainbow house 
Shine, all reflected on those glassy walls, 

That face them, rivalling : the sun hath painted. 

With lovelier blending, on that stony mirror 
The colours spread by man so artfully. 

Know, then, U friend ! Such Greeks the Sufis are, 
Owning nor book nor master, and on earth 
Having one sole and simple task to make 
Their hearts a stainless mirror for their God. 

Is thy heart clear and argent as the Moon ? 

Then imaged there may rest, innumerous. 

The forms and lines of heaven. ‘ 

The fact is that reason is considered helpless in 
such a case ; if the heart is cleansed ' from the stain 
of being ’ it is right with God. All is then well 


^ MaUttumi, Book 1, Tale ziv. 
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and the inner light is seen, light and life are found, 
certainty takes the place of doubt and love for ever 
rules the man. Just as the motion of an atom is 
towards its origin, a man becomes the thing on which 
he is bent.* Under the direction of the Pfr, the 
neophyte will be shown all this and be guided 
ariglit. 

The traveller must know his origin, must purify 
himself from all notions of self, and then he will 
pass from stage to stage and his journey will be one 
long revelation, leadii^ him on from the mazes of 
Contingent Being to the Necessary Being and away 
from all darkness and defect.® 

The effect of love at last reaches man, but only 
those who have the spirit of humanity and the capa- 
city realize its full effect. Some gain philosophic 
wisdom only ; some become religious in the ordinary 
sense and follow the traditional systems ; but some 
become intoxicated with divine love.® Such are 
the true travellers, and in them the effect increases, 
until they get freedom from all dogma and all ritual 
and even from existence itself. The desire of such 
an one so grows that it is said of him, ‘ The ocean- 
hearted, mighty drinker, who at one draught drinks 
up existence and so obtains release from affirmations 

Diwafi'i-ShamS'-i-Tabrizi^ p. 254. 

® * Behind the whole corporeal universe there lies aij other universe, 
an ideal or spiritual universe. This is the real universe ; that which 
we see with our physical eyes is, considered apart from it, but a 
shadow or reflection, so it is the knowledge of the reality, and not the 
image, that the soul needs, for her nature belongs essentially to that 
which is real and deathless.’ Bonner, The Nineteenth Century, 
Sepetmher 1927, p. 338. 

* iAtS ^ Gulshan'^i-jRdz. 
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and negations and becomes free from all need of 
worship and ceremony, now seizes the skirt of the 
Ancient of the wine-house.’* The ‘ Ancient ’ is 
the Pfr by whom the Murfd, or disciple, has been 
initiated, and under whose training he at length 
arrives at this exalted state. The Stiff values the 
Qur’dn as a divine revelation, but in practice he 
substitutes the voice of the Pfr, his spiritual 
director. 

But all that takes time and he must commence 
at the first stage, that of servitude. He becomes 
an ‘A bid, a servant. At this stage the honour of 
man lies in his being under compulsion, not in his 
possession of free will. 

The next stage is that of love, ‘ the Sovereign 
Alchemy which transmutes the base metal of 
humanity into the Divine Gold.’ Jaldlu’d-Dfn 
says : — 

Love Him whom samts and prophets all have loved ; 

Through whom alone we all have lived and moved.® 
But to realize this love perfectly, all notions of time 
and space must be set aside. 

Straightway lift yourself above time and space, 

Quit the world and be yourself a world to yourself.® 
The outward forms of religion and custom no longer 
bind the traveller. Distinction between the creeds 
passes away. The authority of law is over the 
‘ I,’ but 

When ‘ I ’ and ‘ thou ’ remain not in the midst, 

^ Gulskan-i-Rdz^ line 836. 

Maibnazt/i, Book I, Tale i. 

3|c y ^ 

Gulshan-i-Rdz, line 299. 
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What is mosque, what is synagogue, what is fire 
temple ? * 

The idea of ‘ I ' and ‘ we ’ is for this lower worldly 
state, where praise and prayer ascend to God ; but 
the higher state is this : — 

Immersed in the Beloved we shall be, 

When in one soul shall we be ‘ I ’ and ‘ thee.’® 

Jami in the poem called Sal&m&n '.and Absal 
says : — 

Love is only 

Perfect when itself transcends 
Itself, and, one with that it loves. 

In undivided Being blends. 

Having thus learnt to throw off forms, looking 
forwards to the true union, the traveller cfin advance 
one stage more. He becomes a Zahid, or abstract- 
ed. Contemplation and silence are now his duty. 
He must not respond to any earthly love, for the 
‘ lover of God must be silent.’ ^ This entire 
abstraction is called tajrfd, literally, a stripping ofiE, 
and, in Sdff language, a turning away from self and 
"11 else, the mortification of all desires, sensual and 
intellectual. It is only as this abstraction is 
persevered in and made perfect that the light of 
divine guidance shines upon the path, and the Salik 
rises to this high dignity. 

The light then comes and the next stage,, that of 
Ma'rifat, or knowledge, is entered upon. It is by 
the light of the truth that truth is known. The 


Gulshan-i-Rdz^ lines 504-5. 

< 

Maih^awi^ 


4 
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traveller has no real existence of his own, it is only 
by the commnnicated knowledge of the existence 
of God that he can know Him. ‘ Beside Him is 
no knower or known.’ The true knowledge of God 
is now revealed to the traveller, who learns the 
reality of that for which he has so long been 
seeking. ^ 

W e have already seen that God created the worlds 
in order to manifest forth His glory. ‘ The first thing 
created was ‘Aql, or Reason; Logos, the unspoken 
Thought, then the spoken Word. From this ‘Aql, 
or Logos, emanated the ‘aql-i-kuli, or Universal 
Soul, the sum of all the divine attributes, called the 
*ay^n-i-thdbita. ’ The light of these divine ideas 
then shone upon the darkness of Not- being and each 
atom of Not-being reflected one of them. Heaven 
and the Angels, for instance, reflected the attributes 
of mercy and hell, and the devils the attributes of 
(terror. At last the soul of man, which reflects all 
the attributes, merciful and terrible, was created. 

‘ Man is thus a microcosm, or recapitulation of the 
whole universe. On the one side he is luminous 
with the light of the merciful attributes, but on the 
other he is black with the darkness of the terrible 
ones, reflected in his essential Not-being.’ He is 
thus created ‘ half to rise and half to fall ’ and has 
power to refuse the evil and choose the good. It 
is the object of the ‘Arif, or Gnostic, to penetrate 
into this divine scheme and to understand how 

^ This luystic knowledge differs from ordinary knowledge (*ilm). 
It is the direct knowledge of God, gained not by htiman reason, but 
by revelation, or thrcngh apocalyptic visions. As a light from above 
it flashes into the heart. It may be compared with the gnosis of the 
theosophy of Hellenism, The Sufi who gains the knowledge is now 
. an *Ar:f — one who knows. 
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divine power can be exercised without impugnit^ 
divine goodness. The difficulty of the existence 
of evil, and the apparent contradiction of absolute 
sovereignty and free will face him, as it does all men, 
but through ma'rifat, or gnosis, he learns to under- 
stand it all and to reconcile the apparently 
irreconcilable. * 

This high knowledge leads on to Hal, or wajd, 
which is a state of ecstasy. Hal is defined to be 
‘ a s tate which occurs to the heart spontaneously 
and without effect, like grief or fear, or desire or 
joy, and which ceases as soon as the natural disposi- 
tions of the soul manifest themselves.’ yal is a 


often ^transient, but, if God wills, it may abide ^ 


which God causes to pass over the 


leart ; it comes and goes as God wills ; it is 




r 




Happy that time when we leave ourselves, 

When we shall be rich in deepest poverty.® 

The next stage is that of Haqiqat, the Truth. 
This is called by some the stage of saintship, as 
being that at which saints and prophets arrive. It 
has its most perfect and complete example in 
Muhammad, who is the Saint and Prophet, par 
excellence. 


) 


^ ‘ The *Arif, or Gnostic, had passed through many grades and a 
long course of discipline under various Krs, or spiritual directors, ere 
he had attained to t.ie Gnosis, which viewed all existing religious as 
more or less faint utterances of that great underlying Truth with 
which he had finally entered into communion.* (Browne, A Literary 
History of Persia^ vol. i, p. 421) . Dhu’l-Nun, a Copt or Nubiam by 
race, was an e^ly exponent of this doctrine of Ma^rlfat. He is said to 
have been a student of Gre^ wisdom, but he was regarded Iw 0 :^ 0 - 
dox Muslims as a free-thinker (zindiq] . See Encyctopeediaof Rdigion 
and Eikicty vol. iz, p. 12. 

* Gfdskan-uRdz, line 690. 



^1 i 
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Individus] s&ints arCi as it were, his members, 

For he. is the whole and they are the parts. ‘ 

The next stage is that of Wasl, or union with 
,God. ‘By the help of God’s gkee I am now 
become safe, because the unseen King says to me 
“ Thou art the soul of the world.” ’ God is the 
world and the Stiff at this stage becomes identical 
with the divine essence and can say with IMlansiir 
Hallij, ‘ I am God.’^ He now ignores all separate 
existence, and nothing remains but real Being 

Thus Jalalu’d-Dfn 

There is no ‘ two’ unless you are a worshipper of form ; 

Before Him who is without form all becomes one. 

Thus Ma'arrf: — 

Thy beauty is the medicine of their care, 

Union with thee their hope that kills despair. 

Unless with loving hands thou^lead them on,' 

Their souls will go the way their hearts have gone. 

Sa di says that the pinnacle of union cannot be 
reached until individual existence (selfhood) is 
destroyed (Ode Ixii. lo), and that he who loses his 
heart in the street of the Beloved will find it again 
in the light of the Beloved’s face : in other words, 
the Stiff, who loses his phenomenal) self in God, in 
the light of the Divine Reality will find his real 
self. 

The following passage from the Gulsham-i-R&z 
describes this stage more fully : — 

The glory of the ‘ Truth ’ admits of no duality. 

In that glory is no * I,’ nor ‘ we,’ nor * thou.’ 


* Manfdr BsU&j was beheaded io a.h. 309 for this saying. 

whteh was looked upon as heresy. Before his mteendon he was 
stibjected to the most frightful tortures. FoTiOa ezcellen' 

^Is rei^^ble man see Browne, A Literary UMory of '^enUT yoh 
19 4^6-3o. — 
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‘ I,’ ‘ we,’ ‘ thou,’ and ‘ He ’ are all one thing. 

For in unity there is no distinction of persons.^ 

The verse of the Qur’an, ‘ Oh ! thou soul which 
art at rest, return to thy Lord, pleased and pleasing 
Him : enter thou among my servants, and enter 
thou my Paradise ’ (Sdratu’l-Fajr Ixxxix. 27-30) is 
interpreted to mean that God and the blessings of 
His presence are to be found in the heart of the 

believer. Thus Jalalu’d-Dfn says : — 

The Prophet said, that God hath declared, 

I am not contained Jc aught abot e or below. 

I am not containea in earth, or sky, or even 
In highest heaven, know this for a surety, O beloved ! 
I am contained in the believer’s heart ! 

If you seek me, search in such hearts.^ 

He also said : — 

The heart is love’s register. 

The Book (Qur’an) is not better than it.® 

In Sdff language the heart is a non-material 
essence, which like a mirror reflects the reality of all 
things. 

This union with God is sometimes based on the 
verse ‘ He is the first and the last : the Seen and the 
Hidden ’ (literally, the exterior and the interior) 

. yw ge* A-iiV^ si * «— .* 3^ ) 

GuUkan-i-R&z^ lines 448-^. 

Maiindwit Book 1» Tale viiL 
There is a tradition to the same effect. 

The hearts of believers are the throne of God. 
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(Suratu’l-yadfd Ivii. 3). Sufis explain the term 
exterior (zahir) to be everything that appears, so 
that all tnings are God ; but the orthodox say that 
the terms ‘ ex terior and interior ’ are only proofs of 
* His existence not of His nature. 

Jaldlu’d-Dfn describes how the emancipated man 
is exalted above heaven and earth and rises to a 
state past all description. It was : — 

Ecstasy and words beyond all ecstatic words, 
Immersion in the glory of the Lord of glory, 
Immersion from which escape was none 
Except as ocean, no one knew him more.' 

A favourite illustration is that of a number of 
candles, each of which gives light ; but the full 
light of all cannot be divided into separate parts. 
One light and one only is diffused. 

He also says, ‘ If the highest and most glorious 
unity, which is God Himself, is to be united on the 
Soul, it must be through oneness.’ At this stage the 
desire for heaven may be a hindrance to the perfect 
man. 

What have we to do with desire for thehi|»»ie$t heaven 
When our journey is to the rose-garden of unity. 

Ghazalf defines this absorption as a state when ‘ a 
man is so utterly absorbed that he perceives nothing 
of what is passing around, yet while absent, as it 
were, from all things whatsoever, he is journeying to 
his Lord and then in his Lord.’ 

The next and final stage is Fana, or extinction. 

Afatinaztdt Book I, T^e vii. 

This is known as huliil by which in the present life God enters into 
the human soul. The idea is based on t ne old Persian belief about 
reincamation and to the Neo-Platonic theories on the subject. 
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Now ‘ man, the final product of this evolutionary 
chain, returns to his original home.’ It is annihil- 
ation in God (Fana fi’llah). This ‘ absorption in * 
the Deity, the merging of the individual soul of the 
Saint in the universal soul of God is the ultimate ^ 
aim of Sdffism.’ ^ 

Jaldlu’d-Din says, ‘ Annihilate thyself before the 
One. If thou wouldest shine with splendour of day. 


burn up thy separate existence as black as night. ’ ^ 
Bayazfd of Bfst^m was the great exponent of this 

■ m 

doctrine. 

A story is told of how a gnat came to Solomon 
and complained about the enmity of the wind. The 
King summoned both parties to his presence. The 
wind came and instantly the gnat flew away. This 
is said to represent those who seek the presence of 
God and when He appears, they vanish. In other _ 
words t here mu st be annihilation of self, before 
there can be union with Go d. 

Jaldlu’d-Dfn relates that one day a lover knocked 
at the door of the Beloved, who said, ‘ Who i s 


) 


y 

\ 


there ? 


is 1,* said the lover. The answer 


came, ‘ T his house will not hold me and tho uJ 
The sad lover wandered in the wilderness for a short 
■time and fasted and prayed, and, after a year had 
passed, returned and knocked at the door once 
more. Again the question was put, ‘ Who is 
there ? ’ ‘ It is thou,’ r eplied the lover. The door 

was immediately opened. The Beloved and the 
lover met and became one. 


/ 


\ 

y 



' Gibb, History of Ottoman Poetry^ p. 63 
® Mai&nawif Book 1, Tale x. 
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Reason is called upon to tread the way of annihil- 
ation in order to get the larger life. ‘ O Reason , 
to gain eternal life, live everlastingly the way of 
death.* ^ So long as there is any sense of individ- 
uality left, even prayer is not real. 

When your essence is free from all stain (of individ- 
uality), 

Then it is that your prayers are a joy. 

There remains then no distinction, 

Knower and known are one and the same.* 

It is the mark of the perfect man that, after being 
lost to self, he abides in God ; he passes from 
plurality to unity. This is the baq& after fana. 
So in Farfdu’d-Dfn ‘Attar’s delightful Allegory, the 
Maniiqu't-Tayr, the Simurg, who in Siiff poetry 
represents the Supreme Being, addresses the birds, 
who represent the seekers of the divine way, the 
Tariqat, thus : ‘ Annihilate yourselves now in me 

joyfully and gloriously so that you find yourselves 
in me.’ 

The object of the Scilik is now to ‘ lose all cons- 
ciousness of individual existence — to sink in the 
ocean of Divine Life, as a breaking bubble into 
the stream on the surface of which it has for a 
moment arisen.’ 

All creeds, all law, are things of the past. They 
had a temporary use, but are now no more. 
Jaldlu’d-Dfn compares them to water flowing down 
a mill stream which provides for man’s needs, but 


Dizvdn-i-Shafns^uTabrizi, Ode iv, 

Qttl^han-i‘Raz^ line 412 . 
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when once these have been supplied the water is 
turned off and the mill stops.* At this stage it is 
useless to enunciate the dogma of the Unity even. 
The true light is gained not by accepting a dog ma, 
but by the annihilation of self in the darkness of 
the night of non-existence. The seeker after all 
his search, the traveller after all his wearisome 
journey, passes behind the veil and finds— nothing. 
Sad ending to so much effort. 

The circle is now complete. In the downward- 
descent law was obeyed and creeds were believed ; 
in the upward ascent ^ the hold on both was loosened 
more and more, until at last the traveller Became 
the axid, or the free ; the be-shara‘, or one without 
law ; the majdljtib-i-mutlaq, or the entirely devoted.® 
So ‘his end is joined to his beginning,’ and he 
re-enters the normal element from which he origi- 
nally sprung. This casting aside of all law is 
the logical result of Pantheism. If God be all 
in all, and man’s apparent individuality a delusion 
of the perceptive faculty, there exists no will which 
can act, no conscience which can reprove or 
applaud.* 

^ Mathftawiy Book 1, Tale ii. 

* In this ascent (‘Urt5j) a man at first is a believer (Mfi'min), then 
a recluse (Z£hid), then a knower (*Arif), then a saint (Wall) and 
lastly a prophet (Nabi) and when his mission is accomplished he 
is the seal Khatml. Then Muhammad is called ‘ The Seal of the 
Prophets’ (l^atmu’l-Anbiy^*). 

® JadJib or attraction is the act of God drawing a man towards 
Himself. Man is entangled in the affairs of this world until the grace 
of Grod attracts him from it. Many Sdfis remain at this stage and do 
not "ysiss from it. He who does go farther on the Path is called a 
Maj^ub-i-SSlik. 

* ‘ The Divine Immanences is a truth essential to religion. . . . The 
Christian Apostle can claim as a belief common to himself and his 
Greek audience^ that “ in God we live and move and have our being, ” 
and that **^ealso are His ofi^pring.” But the Divine Immanence 
may be interpreted either consistently with^' or antagonistically to 

5 
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At this stage there is often some confusion of 
thought in Persian poetry, for the perfect devotee 
is sometimes represented as obedient to law. 

The Saint is obedient as to his essence, 

He is a devotee in the street of essence, 

I 

However his work is finished at the time 
That his end is joined again to his beginning.' 

The explanation seems to be that, having made 
the ascent to the divine, he now descends again, 
not as at first, but in God, in order that he may 
make disciples of others still in darkness and 
error. ^ Thus, for the sake of example only he is 
obedient. Those whom he gains then make the 
ascent as he has done, and so all Suffs come at last 
to the stage when ‘ Gracious is He to those who 
, return to Him.’^ 

In an ode of much beauty in the original, Shams- 
i-Tabrfzi describes the perfect Suff. A few lines 
are here given. 


an “ ethical monotheism,” such as was reached by Hebrew Prophets, 
and is the basis of Christian theology.. If immanence is understood a'' 
identity^ the universe and God are so absolutely one that man has no 
freedom, no responsibility, no sin and no guilt, and God is expressed 
in the crimes and vices of human history as in the progress of 
mankind in truth, righteousne.'is, giace : then we have pantheism, 
and that is essentially opposed to the Christian faith.' (Garvie, 
Studies in the Inner Life of Jesus, p. 523). This seems to be the 
result of theSdflistic doctrine of absorption in the Divine* 

AS ^ V' 

•These obscure verse.sare explained by a Persian commentator to 
mean that, though the man is absorbed in the Truth, he is still 
obedient as to his essence, because by obedience he obtained his 
exaltation* 

* This is the mark of the Perfect Man, who not only journeys to 
God, i.e. passes from plurality to unity, but in and wiiA God, i.c. 
continuing in the unitive state, he returns with God to tne phenomenal 
world, from which he set out and manifests unity in plurality/ 
Nicholson, The Mystics of Isldm, p. 163* 

® SiSratu Bani Isr^'il, xvii. 27. 

^ ^ ' »»■** 
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The man of God is drunken without wine, 

The man of God is a treasure in a ruin. 

The man of God is made wise by the Truth, 

The man of God is not learned from books. ^ 

To the man of God right and wrong are alike.® 

The earlier Muhammadan mystics sought to 
impart life to a rigid and formal ritual,^ and though 
the seeds of pantheism were planted in their system 
from the first, they maintainjed that they were 
orthodox. ‘ Our system of doctrine,’ said Al- 
Junayd, ‘ is firmly bound up with the dogmas of 
the Faith, the Qur’an, and the Traditions.’ There 
was a moral earnestness about these men which 
frequently restrained the arm of unrighteous despot- 
ism, and their sayings seem to show some 
appreciation of the spiritual side of life. Thus, 

‘ As neither meat nor drink profit the deceased 
body, so no, warning avails to touch the heart full 
of the love of the world.’ ‘ The work of the holy 
man doth not consist in this, that he eats grain and 

Diwdn-i-Shams-i- Tabrizi] Ode viii. The translation of this, and of 
several other quotations, is by R. A. Nicholson, whose edition of the 
JDiwdn is an excellent one. 

^ Mere learning from books will not make a theologian. Tl^® 
knowledge of God comes by love, the spiritual faculty, intuition, 

illumination which is opposed to JSc ^ the intellectual faculty. 

® The Sufi is above law. All he does, good or bad, is in harmony 

with the divine will. ^ 

® Of them Professor Brown says, * We find tneir utterances reflecting 

little more than a devout quietism, an earnest desire for something 
deepef and more satisfying to ardent souls than the formalism^ gene- 
rally prevalent in IsUm, and a passionate love of God for His own 
sake, not for the sake of the rewards or punishments wWch He may 
bestow. ... So ‘Attar quotes the saying of a Sufi, “ O God, Ihou 

knowest that in mine eyes the Eight Paradises weigh no more than 

the winff of a gnat compared with the honour which Thou hast shown 
me in giving me Thy love.** * A Literary History ot Persia, vol. i. 

p. 424. 
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clothes himself in Suf, or wool ; but in the know- 
ledge of God and in submission to His will.* 

‘ Hide thy good de eds as c losely as t hou wouldst 
hide thy sins.' *Tie will never gairTH^ven, who 
"considwi himself perfect.’ ‘ Boast not brother ; 
whatsoever thou hast done, God knows thy heart.’ 

‘ The light of religion alone can quench the fire 
of lust.’ ‘ Wait content, God knows what is 
best.’ 

Now and again men are warned that they will 
reap as they sow, and in a striking passage Jalilu’d- 
Dfn describes how at the day of judgement every 
thought which has passed through the mind in this 
life will be embodied in a visible form, just as the 
ideas of the architect find an outward expression in 
the completed building, or as a tree in the devel- 
opment of the seed placed in the ground. * 

In the wild days when Muslim chiefs went forth 
to conquer or to die, when dynasty succeeded 
dynasty in bewildering rapidity, when might was 
right and autocratic power ruled, sometimes well 
oftener ill, the Stiff poets acted as men of heroic 
mould and gave to Sult£ns and to Shahs, fearless 
of all consequence, sound and good advice. Thus 
the poet J amf to a ruler could say : — 

^ Thou art a shepherd, and thy flock the people ^ 

To help and save, not ravage and destroy, 

' For which is, for the other, flock or shepherd ? ■ 

Even in a book like the great poem of JaHlu’d- ‘ 
Dfn, in which Stiffism pure and simple, with all its 
disregard for the outward restraints of an objective 


^ Jfatinawi, Book V> Tale viii. 
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revelation, is inculcated, the author now and again 

teaches sound and wise principles. 

/To trust in God, and yet put forth our utmost skill, 

I The surest method is to work His holy will, 

1 The friend of God must work. 

Again he says : — 

The Prophet cried with a loud voice, 

Trust in God, yet tie the camePs leg. 

Hear the adag^e, ‘ The worker is the friend of God ; * 
Trust in Providence, but neglect not to use means J 
In course of time pantheistic ideas were super- 
added to the quietism of the earlier Sufis, a step 
neither long nor difficult. An extreme form of it is 
found in Al-Hallaj,^ who in his ecstasies said, ‘ I 
am the Truth,’ and claimed that the Deity had 
become incarnate in him and that he, was God. So 
the effect of the system has been bad and has 
worked for evil in Islam. Pantheistic in creed and 
too often antinomian in practice, it possesses no 
regenerative power. The divorce between the reli- ■ 
gious and the worldly life has been disastrous. , 
Silffism has discriminated between those who by 
renouncing the world profess to know God, and 
those whom it terms the ignorant herd. When it 
was believed that there was identity of essence 
between God and man, a distinct and separate 
0xjg‘(^0jice could not be allotted to either. ^A/^hen 
man’s apparent individuality is looked upon as a 
delusion of the perceptive faculty, there seems no 

I y\3 * .xU? 

^ * r-** 

^ \ Mathnawij Book X, Tale v. 

» For a good account o^^-^^aUfij, see Browne, A Literary History 
•■'{ Persia, vol. i, pp. 42-836. 
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room left for will or conscience. ‘ A movement 
animated at its outset by a high and lofty purpose 
has degenerated into a fruitful source of ill. The 
stream which might have been a fertilizing river 
has become a vast swamp, exhaling vapours charged 
■with disease and death.’ Moral laws and cere- 
monial observances have only an allegorical meaning. 
Creed’s are but fetters cunningly devised to limit 
"he flight of the soul ; all that is objective in religion 
is a restraint to the reason of the initiated. The 
mystic finds great joy in the movements of his soul, 
and is apt to treat more lightly of the necessary 
contact of the mind with the things of sense, and to 
neglect essential duties. 

How it all deadens the sense of sin is seen in 
‘Umar Khayyam' s verse, 

Khayyam ! why weep you that your life is bad ; 

. What boots it thus to mourn ? Rather be glad. . 7 

He that sins not can make no claim to mercy ; 

Mercy was made for sinners — ^be not sad. 

In a collection of short fragmentary pieces like 
tlte jDi'van ^)f , I.I^tf tz, ^)r in a longer poem like *he 
Mathnawi of Jalalu’d-Dfn, the pearls of Sdffistic 
lore, to use an eastern metaphor, are loosely strung 
together, and it is only very patient students who 
can find the esoteric meaning of the poet. ^ There 

is, however, a small poem less widely known, but 

« 

^ Forbidden things are spoken of as if they were lawful ; such as 
wine, taverns, curls of the mistress and sweethearts. The explanation 
given is that ^ufis look at the internal features of things, exchange 
the corporeal for the spiritual, and thus to outward form give an 
imaginary signification. By wine they mean the love of God, the 
tavern is the excellent preceptor to whom a strong personal attach- 
ment is formed. The curls of the beloved are the praises of the 
preceptor which bind the heart and affections of the disciple to Mm. 
Similar mystical meanings are given to other terms of a mundane 
character. 
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which is unrivalled as an exposition of Sdfiism. It 
is the Sal&man and .4^5^/ by the great poet J ami. 
The advantage of the form of instruction he has 
adopted in it is that the tale is continuous and is 
explained by the author himself. 

Jami according to the usual custom of the poets, 
commences by an invocation of the eternal Spirit. 
Then confused and lost in the contemplation of 
self and of that ‘ other than self ’ he prays, 
Do Thou my separate and derived self 
Make one with thy Essential ! Leave me room 
On that Divan which leaves no room for twain ; 

Lest, like the simple Arab in the tale, 

I grow perplext, Oh God, ’twixt ‘ Me ’ and ‘ Thee ’ 

If I — this spirit that inspires me whence ? 

If Thou — then what this sensual impotence ? 

This gives the key-note to the whole story which 
is an account of the way in which the soul returns 
to Him who made it. The Arab story referred to 
is an amusing and excellent illustration of the 
manner in which matters of serious moment were 
lightly parodied. 

A simple Arab of the desert came to the busy 
city of Baghdad. The busy bustling crowd con- 
fused this child of the desert. He longed for rest 
and sleep, but thought that, if he went to sleep, he, 
would not, on waking up, know himself, so he tied 
a gourd round his ankle and went to sleep. A man, 
who had heard him express his doubts, quietly took 
the gourd from the ankle of the sleeping man and 
fastened it on his own, and then also laid down to 

sleep, but 

By and by the Arab waking. 

Looks directly for his signal. 

Sees it on another’s ankle, 
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Cries aloud, ‘ Oh good-for-nothing 
Rascal to perplex me so ! 

That by you I am bewildered, 

Whether I be I or no ! 

If I — the pumpkin why on you ? 

If you — then where am I and who ?’ 

After this serious and this comic introduction 
the story begins. A king had a wise counsellor 
who guided him in all matters of state-craft with s» 
much skill that the rule of the Shah extended to the 
Koh-i-k^, the limits of the then known world. Far 
and wide went the mandate of the Shdh, and none 
dared to disobey his behest, but notwithstanding 
all this power and glory the heart of the Sh^ was 
sad. He had no son and heir. He called for his 
counsellor, known as the Sage, and confided to him 
his intense desire for a son ; but the Sage pointed 
out that all the advantages of a son so eloquently 
described by the Sh£h relate to a good son, but, as 
bad sons are not unknown, his advice is that the 
Sh^ should not trouble about it. 

The Shill retained his desire, and lo ! from datk- 
ness came a child to light, a child formed in no 
carnal mould. His name was Salimin.* As he 
had no earthly mother, a young and beautiful nurse, 
Absil by name, tended him with loving care till he 
reached the age of fourteen. As a lad he excelled 
in all manly exercises, was skilful with the lyre, 
melodious in song, and played to perfection the 
chess* of social intercourse. Meanwhile Absil 
looks with desire upon the beauty of the lad whom 

^ A compound of Sol&nat (peade) aud Asm&i (heaven), for he 
brought the peace of Paradise to his father. 

* Metaphors and similes drawn from the game of axe 

Mconstant^y used by Persian poets. 
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she had cared for and tended. At length he falls a 
victim to her blandishment. The Shdh and the 
Sage are sorely grieved. The father bids the boy 
ride, hunt, fight, do anything except submit ‘ to be 
slain by the arrow eye of a gazelle.’ The Sage next 
tried to reason with the lad. But to his entreaties 
and to those of his father Salaman turned a deaf ear, 
and, being unable to meet the arguments of the 
Sage, he placed Absdl on a fleet camel, and 
mounted by her side stole away. Six days and 
nights they hurried on, till their further flight was 
arrested by a mighty sea. The lovers felt that 
safety was only to be secured on the other side, and 
to attain this end they constructed a skiff of scented 
wood and launched upon the deep. At length, 
they reached an island, rich in flowers and fruit, 
and in birds of varied plumage and sweet of song. 
Saldman now found rest. All thought of journeying 
onward passed away and both gave themselves up 
to full enjoyment. 

All this time the Sh£h had mourned for the flight 
of his son. He changed his ‘ royal robe for ashes, 
and his throne for dust.’ All search for the 
fugitives failed. Then from his secret art the Sage 
vizier made a magic mirror. The Shdh looked 
.'upon the mirror and saw in the far distant isle his 
darling entranced by the charms of the beautiful 
Absal. Days passed by and still the Shah beheld 
his son how in the woman, lost, and the crown that 
should adorn his head trampled under by a bgse 
desire. 

The Shdh now lost all patience, and brought all 
the power of his will to bear on the young prodigal. 

6 
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Then SalcLman in agony and despair turned and 
saw his father’s arm ready to i-escue him from his 
fate. But the attractions of Absal were still too 
strong. Again he leaves his home and flees with 
the partner of his faults and follies. This time it is 
not to an earthly paradise, but to the solitude of 
desolation — a wilderness of death. Sad and weary 
they construct a funeral pile, apply a light and leap 
into the flame. 

But the Sage 
In secret all had order’d, and the flame 
Directed by his self-fulfilling will, 

I 

Devouring her to ashes, left untouched 
Salaman — all the baser metal burn’d, 

And to itself the authentic gold return’d. 

Salamdn now stood alone in his individuality, but 
that utter loneliness was maddening, his sighs rose 
up like smoke to heaven. Then the Sage, exer- 
cising his magic will, raised a phantom of Absdl 
which appeared for a while and then passed into 
oblivion. The sight recalled Salamin to himself 
and again the flame of love was kindled. The Sage 
saw this and described in glowing terms the 
lovely Zuhrah (Venus), a very star of beauty, 
to whom Absal and all such worldly creatures 
were but as the glimmer of a taper. SaUmdn 
listened and, as he listened, Zuhrah in all 
• her glorious beauty stood beside him, and then 
for ever blotted Absil’s image from his breast. 
Thus he left that which was earthly, and let it go 
for the eternal love, which he at last had found. 
Great were now the rejoicings in the Court of the 
Sh^ih. Kings and Princes, Amfrs, and Nobles, all 
from far and near obeyed the call of their sovereign 
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lord the Shdh, and came to do obeisance to the son 
lost and found, the heir to the golden crown and 
throne of gold. 

This is a bare outline of the tale, after the relation 
of which the poet proceeds to supply ‘ the key to ( 
unlock the cabinet of meaning.’ The Creator of the 
universe created ten Intelligences. Salaman is the 
soul made of pure spirit, which, however, requires 
for its outward garl^a body. This is Absal. 

These, in such a bond 
United, which God alone am divide, 

As lovers in this tale are sisnified. 

The island is the ‘ world of being, ’ in which the 
soul remains apart from God. Salaman in this 
external world found no permanent joy. Then the 
Sage calls up a phantom Absal and shows to 
Salaman that it is purer and better for him than the 
companion of his existence in the world of sense. • 
Then all mortal love, all desire for phenomenal 
existence passes away, and Saldman reigns one 
with the First Intelligence. >C. 

The point of the allegory is that SaMman returns 
not to the ‘ Incomparable Creator,’ but to that 
which He created, ‘ the First Intelligence.’ * It 
is certainly to this, and not to the Creator to which 
Jamf makes Salaman returq. The Muslim idea of 
God is that of a pitiless fate — a God afar off. 
Sdffism is an attempt of the human mind to bridge 
over this gulf. This First Intelligence, or Primal 
Element, is represented as a manifestation of God, 
a means by which other created beings are formed. 

f 

^ Ten Intelligences were created and Whinfield says, * The ’Gnostic) 
JBnos were probably the prototype of the Ten Intelligences * 
LawdHhy p. 65. 
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The question then arises, whether all allusions in 
the Sufi poets to the absorption of the soul in a 
superior being mean re-union with God, or with 
some manifestation of God. The Qur’an sajs 
plainly enough ‘ From Him was the origin and to 
Him is the return.’ ^ Jamf might reply that ‘ Him ’ 
here means God as manifested in the First intelli- 
gence, by which He, the Shah of the allegory, 
created the worlds and through which He executes 
His decrees. If J^imf’s exposition of Sufi doctrine 
is correct, it makes even the most spiritual aspect 
of Islam dark and dreary, for it shows us how men, 
apparently longing for a closer communion with 
God, fell short of the mark ; how even to them He 
is still ‘ sterile in His inaccessible height,’ satisfied 
to let them feel that they can never be more than 
slaves, that nearness to Him is imposs ble. They 
felt the need of some intermediary, they found it in 
a revival of the old Gnostic notions of the .^ons, 
forms of manifestation of the Ineffable and In- 
comprehensible. ‘ From this incomprehensible 
essence of Ciod an immediate transition to finite 
things is not conceivable. Self-limitation is the 
first beginning of a communication of life on the 
part of God, the first passing of the hidden Deity 
into manifestation, and from this proceeds all further 
self-developing manifestation of the divine essence.’* 
All this, to which the Sdff would subscribe, shows 
how much Stiffism owes to Gnosticism. The true 


* S^ratu x. 4. Plotiaus, a mystiq who lived in the third 

r«mttirv a.Bm said, * That man's dnty was to return to the One. ^ 
motive for the return was the love of the divine spark in his soul for 

iSrSKirce.' 

• Neandet, Church History^ vol. it, p- 11. 
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antidote for both is a faith in great historical facts, 
on which the religious convictions of all men alike 
can depend. 

The Sufi, being a Muslim, was too proud to 
search into the true historical facts of the Christian 
religion, or he would then have found just what 
would have met his case and satisfied his soul — God 
manifested, not in some intangible principle, but in 
a living person, in One who ‘ is the image of the 
invisible God, the firstborn of every creature. For 
by Him were all things created that are in heaven, 
and that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether 
they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or 
powers: all things were created by Him and for 
Him, and He is before all things, and by Him all 
things consist ’ (Colos. i. 15-17). Those in whoi n 
His spirit dwells are His spiritual body . Thus, do 
they even now become joined to Him, as the 
branches are in the vine. They are one in life, one 
in purpose ; but, preserving now and evermore a 
conscious existence, are prepared to enjoy through- 
out time and eternity communion with one who is 
very God of very God. To such a conception the 
' Sufi never attained, for conscious union with God 
to him seemed hopeless, and repudiating altogether 
the true n y^aning of the Incarnation of the Son of 
God, his only aspiration was to become extinct in 
the Primal Intelligence, the goal of all his efforts. 

He failed to realize the higher truth which 

inspires the Christian poet : — 

That eadi who seeins a separate whele, 

Should move his rounds, and fusing all 
The skirts of self again, should fall 
Remerging in the general soul, 


% 

1 
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Is faith as vague as all nsweet. 

Eternal form shall still ilivide 
The eternal soul from all beside, 

And I shall know him when we meet.* 

There is much that is sublime in the idea of the 
search after life and truth; but Suffism ends in 
utter negation of all separate existence. Pantheistic 
in creed, and too often antinomian in practice, it 
possesses no regenerative power. When man’s 
apparent individuality is looked upon as a delusion, 
there seems to remain no room for will or conscience. 
‘ The spiritualism of the Sdffs, though it seems the 
contrary of materialism, is really identical with it ; 
but if their doctrine is not more reasonable, it is, at 
least, more thoughtful.’^ 

‘ Though the Sdff saints may be our forerunners 
on the way to God, it yet remains that only as 
dominated by specially Christian convictions can 
mysticism bring to us an inwardness, which carries 
with it no peril of delusion, a spirituality, which 
does not menace our ethical life, and an absorption 
in the Divine, which does not destroy the sacred- 
ness of our personality and the reality of our 
freedom.’® 

The orthodox S unnf o bjections to S dffism were 
greatly removed by thd teachinfe and* writings of 
Al-Gha z 41 f (bom A.H. 1051). In a modified form he 
introduced it into bunnf theology. ‘ At the same 
time he reduced Staffism to a scientific form, and 
gave, or rather supported, a terminology derived 

^ T«xiny^n, In Mtmorimn, ' 

•Garciii de Tassy, Poesie PhUosophujut el Reiiriousie ches /« 

SVfStUKt p» 

* Hcaroflja, Tke Mtuntnjf ond i/tUut of Mysticism^ p. 371* 
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from Plotinus. Such a Siiffism may be described- 
as Muslim mystic theology purged of its Shi‘ite: 
accretions. The admission of a modified Sdffism' 
into the orthodox church of Islim took place in 
the sixth century A.H.’’' 


^ O'Leary, Arabic Thought and Its Place in History^ p. 204. On 
Ghaz^'s work, see De Boer, Philosophy in Isldtn, pp. 155-68. 


THE SHPAHS* 

‘Alt, the cousin of the Prophet and by his marriage 
with Fatima his son-in-law, was much beloved by 
Muhammad. He was one of the earliest converts 

m 

to Islaih. His personal devotion to his master was 
great and only equalled by the courage which he 
showed in the warlike contests during the Prophet’s 
career at Madina. He was the last of the four 
Rightly-guided IQialifas, the Khulafa’u’r-Rashiddn, 
He was much more successful as a follower than 
as a leader. His Khalifate^ was a failure, for he 
lacked the qualities essential in a ruler in those 
troublous times; but the Prophet’s love for him 
stood him in good stead and, though his promotion 
to the office of Khalifa was delayed for a time, it 
came at last. Muhammad used to say, ‘ I and ‘AH 
are of one stock; ‘Ali is a part of me and I of 
him.’ ‘ He whose friend I have been, ‘Ali is also 
his friend-’ ‘ Thou art my brother in this world 
and the next.’ ‘ To look upon ‘Ali is devotion.’ 
‘I am the city, ‘Ali is the gate.’ The Jarddiyya 
sect that the Prophet ‘ designated ‘Ali by his 
characteristics, but not by his name.’ ® The Khalifa 
*Un3ar vaJaed his JutHciail opinions and ‘Ayisha 

' TKemttd Slsil^ah of *Ali, so tlie Ml 

same wDult! he SM‘ah mr of tfee HoSise, that m 

of t'tie family <ol, the t*ro,pbet. ’ ** * 

* The cawect teim is IMIafat,, Imt I ©se the one more commonly 
to En^tsh reader- , 
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declared that no one equalled him in the knowledge 
of the Sunna, the oral law of faith and practice 
based on the traditional sayings and actions of the 
Prophet. In Sdratu’n-Najm liii. i it is said of 
M uhamma d that ‘ he erreth not, nor is he led 
astray.’ The Shf'ahs say that this shows that in his 
affection for and preference of ‘Alf he did not err, 
but was divinely guided. 

‘AH failed to punish the murderers of his prede- 
cessor, the Khalffa ‘Utlim^n, and so alienated a 
large number of people. He also dis- 

missed many of ‘Uthman’s officials, amongst whom 
was Mu'awiyya, who held a high command in Syria, 
to which he had been appointed by the Khalffa 
‘Umar. This action was not approved of by the 
friends of ‘AH, who feared that trouble would come 
of it ; but ‘AH was obstinate and, perhaps he re- 
membered that Mu'dwiyya was the sen of Abd 
Sufydn, a determined opponent of the Prophet. 
Ibn ‘Abbds warned ‘AH that his opposition to 
Mu'awiyya would lead people to consider that he 
had connived at the murder of ‘Uthman, whose 
assassins he had failed to punish. The result of 
this weakness was that a civil war broke out and 
‘AH was defeated. After the battle of Siffin 
(a.D- 657), by a very clever trick on the part of the 
partisans of Mu'dwiyya, the respective claims were 
submitted to arbitration and the decree went against 
‘AH, who properly refused to accept the decision. 
A division then arose amongst the partisans of ‘AH. 
One party, the Kharijites. who now deserted the 
cause of ‘AH, held to the theory that the KhaHfate 
was not hereditary, but that the believers could' 
7 
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elect and depose Khalifas the other party was 
loyal to ‘All and the hereditary principle. This 
dynastic conception is a cardinal dogma amongst 
the Shi'ahs to the present day. Mu'awiyya at 
Damascus was saluted as Khalifa. ‘AH and his 
friends declined to acknowledge him and so there 
were now two rival Khalifas, the one (Mu‘dwiyya) 
cursed in all the mosques of ‘Ir£q : the other (‘Ali) 
in all the mosques of Syria. ‘AH was assassinated 
in a mosque at Kdfa on January 24, A.D. 661. 
Thus passed away one of the early converts to 
Islam, the beloved son-in-law of the Prophet. The 
troubles through which he passed and his striking 
personality have contributed to make his name 
revered, and his memory kept fresh by many 
millions of faithful Shi‘ahs even to this day. His 
fame, however, does not rest on his statesmanship, 
but arises from the fact that the Shi*ah system is 
derived from him as its head . A cunous thing 
about it is that one, so predominately an Arab, 
should in after years find his strongest supporters 
amongst the Persians whose dislike of the Arabs 
was so great. 

‘AH’s eldest son, Hasan,® made a formal renun- 
ciation of the Khalifate and took an oath of allegiance 
to Mu‘awiyya, who, however, did not feel safe so 
long as the eldest son of ‘AH was alive. So, 

' This is contrary to the doctrine of orthodox Islam. ' The dignity 
of the Imamet does not absolutely demand that the Imam be just, 
virtuotis or irreproachable, or that he be the most eminent and the 
most excellent of the human beings of the time.* {Multeka, a 
Turkish Law Code, quoted by D’Ohsson i, p. 271). ‘Vices or 
tyranny in an Imam do not demand his deposition ’ (Op. cit. p- 288). 
The above extracts are taken from Lyber, The Ottoman Empire in the 
time of Suleyman ^ p. 165. 

* Ikuch later on the descendants of his son Muhammad became 
Shaiffs of MOroccOf 
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according to the Shi'ah historians, he caused him 
to be put to death by poison- 

Yazid the son of Mu‘awiyya became the next 
Khalifa ; but the men of Kufa were scandalized by 
his riotous living, and so they turned to Husayn, 
another son of ‘AK, then residing quietly at Mecca 
and urged him to take up arms against Yazfd. His 
friends urged him not to place any confidence in the 
promised support from the fickle people of Kufa.* 
These fears were justified ; the Kufans gave no aid 
when war was declared, and the result was a 
crvjL'rg and the sad death of Husayn. His 

end was very tragic. The small band of faithful 
followers was slain, ^usayn sat down; his little 
son was running around him. The enemy, though 
longing for his death, for a while were restrained 
by a superstitious awe ; no one ventured to rush in 
and slay, the grandson of the Prophet. Then a 
chance arrow pierced the child’s ear and he died. 
Husayn placed the corpse on the ground and said, 
‘ We came from God and return to him. O God, 
give me strength to bear these misfortunes.’ 
Another arrow then struck him, and seeing this the 
enemy rushed upon him and put him to death. 

The action of Yazfd in causing husayn to be 
thus slain was a great political blunder.- It not 


^ They .were remarkable for perfidy and stinginess. A proverb 
says, * More stingy than a Kufite and moire pelEdious.' Al- 
Baghdadi, Al-Farq bain al~Firaq^ p. 27 


^ * There is a famous fatva given by AUGHazali on the rT 

Husayn. He was asked whether a person wha. cursed ^Yazid was a 
reprobate? Had VazTd the intention of sla^^'g flusafti, cr was it 
done in self-defence ? The answer, given at great was that it 

was quite wrong to curse Yazid, who^a^„ not persOtilllv responsible 
for the death of Husayn. The fatva, Ibn^ Khallikan^s 

Biographical Dictionary (Stane*s ed.), yol. il, pp. 230- 2, is pn nted iu 
full in Osborn’s Isldm under the Arabs, pp. 127-8. ^ — 
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only alienated those who had a high regard for the 
family of the Prophet; but it also stined up the 
enthusiasm of the followers of ‘Alf, and evoked, 
even in the hitherto lukewarm, deep emotion and 
frantic grief. The plain of Karbala is now a place 
of sacred pilgrimage to pious ShPahs, and the sad 
event which took place there is kept alive in their 
memories by the annual celebration of the Mu^rram. 
‘ Who,’ says Sir William Muir, * * that has seen the 
wild and passionate grief with which at each re- 
curring anniversary the Muslims of every land spend 
the t-life long night, beating their breasts and 
vociferating unweariedly the frantic cry ^asan, 
Hiusayn 1 Hasan, ^usayn ! in wailing cadence, can 
fail to recognize the fatal weapon, sharp and double- 
edged, which the Umayyad dynasty allowed thus to 
fail into the hands of its enemies.’ The schism was 
now complete and the rent thus made in the Muslim 
world had never since been healed. 

This tr^ic event led, if not to the inception of 
the idea, at least, to the development of the dogma 
of the divine Imamat, which from henceforth could 
only be exercised by a member of ‘Alfs family. 
This doctrine now established was used with great 
effect for political purposes by the *Abbasfd 
KhaMas. and the ‘Alids in their opposition to the 
Umayyad K^Sas. It led to the establishment of 
the FStmid K^Sbte in Egypt and w^ the teal 
Irasis of tiie * Cult of *Aif,* which has had such far- 
reaching effects in the Eastern world. 

Many Slil*ali tiaditicms lave been Han d ed down 
about 'All smd his faimly. Muhammad is reported 
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to have said about Husayn ‘ He wiW 
sake of my people.’ Just before going 
last fatal journey, standing by the ® ® 

Prophet, Husayn said, ‘ How can I / 

people, since I am going to offer myse^^ ^ 
sake?’ The Shf‘ahs believe that, even it at the 
Judgement Day the intercession of the t ropnet 
should fail, the intercession of ^usayn will he suc- 
cessful. Then the Prophet will say to him, ' Go 
thou and deliver from the flames everyone, who has 
in his lifetime shed but a single tear for thee ; 
every one who has in any way helped thee; every 
one who has performed a pilgrimage to thy shrine, 
or has mourned for thee.’ It is on such traditions J 
Shf‘ah divines base the doctrine that the death of , 
^usayn is an atonement (kaffara) for the sins of 
those who believe in his divine right to the Khalf- f 
fate. ‘ To the Persian Sh£‘a, therefore, usayn? j' 
occupies the same position that Jesus Christ does to ) 

;* the devout Christian, notwithstanding the fact that ^ 
die doctrine the Atonement is utterly foreign to ^ 
the original spirit of Islam.’* 

This idealing of what , as a matter of sober fact, 
was the result of a tribaH eud ^ems to show that 
the hard and fast system oTorthodox Isldm failed to 
■ ) find a ready response in many minds. It has been 
, well said that ‘ the death of ]Bosa3m, as ideaUsed in 
after ages, fills up a want in Isllm; it is the 
womanly as against the masculine , the Chr S^ ^n at 
opposed to the Jewish element, that fids story 
supplies to the work of Muhammad.’ 


^ Browne, Persiatt LUenxiurein Modem Timet ^ 
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with a political quarrel, the Shi'ahs has travelled 
into a distant religious position of their own. The 
fundamental tenet of the Shi‘ah sect is the ‘ divine 
right of ‘Ah', the chosen and his descendants.’’' 
The chief duty of religion is devotion to the Imam, 
or Pont iff, of the sect, from which position many 
curious dogmas issue. 

Before, however, considering these, we must give 
a brief account of the Imams who succeeded 
Husayn and ‘AH, making with them the company 
known as the Itjhna ‘Ashariyya or Twelve 
IlQams. 

Imam Zaynu’l-* Abidin (ornament of the pious) 
was chosen to succeed Husayn.^ His mother 
was a daughter of the king of Persia, and so the 
Persian people had a great affection for him ; they 
also held strongly to the idea of Divine Right, and 
rejected the idea of a popular and democratic 
election, natural to the Arabs. He died in the year 
A.D. 95 at the age of fifty-seven. It is said that he 
was poisoned by the order of the Khalifa ‘Abdu’l- 
Malik.’’ He was looked upon as a very devout 
man, for it is said that he made looo rak‘ata'* 
in the space of a day and night. He had a mosque 
in his own house and at midnight used to arise and 
pray thus : .‘ O thou Cherisher of the poor, anxiety 
about rising and standing before Thee did not allow 
me to spread the carpet of rest or to sleep.’ Shf‘ah 

^ As a matter of fact the Prophet did not nominate his ^ successor. 
Abi5 Bakr and 'Umar were elected by the peo >le to the office of Khalifa. 

• A few Shi'ahs support the claim of Muliammad ibnu’l-Hanifiyya 
the son of another wife of ‘Ali. The sect did not last long,’ for this 
son was not descended in the direct line from the Prophet. 

^ SahiiatuH-^ Abidin, p. 85. 

* A rak'at is the prostration made after a number of ycrses have 
been recited in the NamaZi the stated prayers. 
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historians often exaggerate the virtues of their 
heroes and idealize them, but, allowing for this, it 
is evident that Zaynu’l-* Abidin was a man of 
studious attainments, of simple life, upright in 
conduct, wise in counsel and justly held in high 
veneration by his followers. During his last illness, 
when suffering from the effects of poison, he prayed 
and thanked God who had given him a heritage in 
heaven, saying, ‘ How good is His reward to those 
who do good deeds.’ With these words of praise 
his spirit passed away. At this time the Shf'ahs 
were bitterly oppressed by the Umayyad Khalifas 
and many were put to death. 

Zaynu’l-* Abidin’s son, Muhammad, succeeded 
his father. He was called Al-Bakir (the Ample), 
because he collected an ample fund of knowledge, 
or because he split open knowledge, that is, he 
examined it minutely and probed it to its founda- 
tions. Zayd, a grandson of Husayn claimed the 
Imdmat and tried to obtain the aid of the Khalffa 
Hisham, but only gained permission to send 
Al-Bdkir a saddle as a present ; in which in some 
way he caused poison to be placed. The Imdm 
went for a ride and soon after died from the effect 
of the poison (A.D. 143). A small company of the 
Shf'ahs broke away and recognized Zayd as their 
' head. They claimed that the Imdmat was elective 
and not hereditary. They are known as the 
Zaydites. They settled in Yemen. Zayd refused 
to curse Abd Bakr, ‘Umar and ‘Uthman, saying 

were Viziers of the Prophet. Some 
of his foildWers^rotested against his conduct in 
this respect, anotbrqied a fresh and very intolerant 
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sect called the Rafidis, ^ a name sometimes applied 
to the Shi‘ahs generally by their opponents. Zayd 
is said to have been poisoned by the Khalifa 
Hisham. The Zaydiyya Imimat passed on to 
Idris who founded a dynasty in Morocco which 
ignored the authority of the Sunni Khalifas. 

Al-B£kir’s son, became the next Im^im and is 
known as Al-Ja‘far as-S£diq. Through his mother 
he was a descendant of the Kha lifa Abd Bakr. The 
Umayyad Khal lfate was now coming to an end. A 
descendant of ‘Ahbds, an uncle of the Prophet, 
claimed the right to the Khallfate. The ShPahs 
were won over by the representation that the 
Umayyads had persecuted them, and that the Khall- 
fate rightly belonged to the family o£ Muhammad 
and the ‘ men of the House.’ This ambiguous term 
included both ‘Abbisids and ‘Alids and deceived 
the latter, who naturally thought that the claims of 
their Imdms would be respected. In the battle of 
the Zib (A.D. 750) the Umayyads were beaten. The 
Marwan fled to Egypt, bnt was there slaan 
by his enemies. The ‘Abbasids having now gained 
the victory founded their Khallfate and paid no 
further attention to the claims of the Shl'ah Imams. “ 
The ‘ Ahi^ids equally with the U raayyads treated 
ttie Sl^ahs as a fwoscribed sect, for the speculations 
of the SM‘ahs led them to adopt views entirely 
'Of^osed to those of the Sunnis, the orthodox 
M nglwmg- The treatment the Sin^ahs received no 
made *t«ewii trouMesome and insurrections 
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took its rise. The later ‘Abb&id Khalifas were 
friendly to the Shf*ahs and it was in the reign 
of Al-Muti‘ (A.D. 946) that the society known as 
the Ikliwanu’s-Safa, Brethren of Purity, was formed. 

Thus arose the now famous sect of the Isma'flians, 
the political influence of which in after years in 
Egypt became so strong that it was able to over- 
turn the Sunni Khalffate and to establish in its 
place a Shf'ah one, known as the Fatimid Khalffate. 
a dynasty so called from the descent of its rulers 
from ‘All and Fatima, the daughter of the Prophet. 

The Isma'flians say that the prophets possessed 
the gift of revelation ; the Imams that of inter- 
pretation, so it must be to them that men should 
look for guidance. They also say that now com- 
menced what is called the succession of the 
‘ concealed Imams,’ that is, the concealment took 
place long before the time of the twelfth Imdm, 
Al-Mahdf. They also believe that there never will 
be a time when the world will be without an- Imam, 
though he is not always visible. Sometimes he 
manifests himself, but usually he lives in seclusion. 
It is then that the work of the missionaries D«L‘fs) 
of the sect begins. This idea of the seclusion of the 
Imam has given rise to a number of secret societies, 
and paved the way for a mystical religion, which 
often lands its votaries in atheism. It has also given 
opportunity for pretenders, such as the Mahdf of 
the Sudin in recent times, to arise and claim the 
ofEce and authority of the Imam, now they say, 
no longer in seclusion. 

Imim Mtisd K^im, the son of Ja'far as-S£diq, 
received this title K^im, wh£ii:means ‘ one who 
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Al-Fadl. Imdm ar-Rida is described by Shi‘ahs 
as a kindly man, full of sympathy with his persecuted 
followers, generous to the poor and a strict 
observer of all ritual religious observances. 

ImSm Taqf is the title of Ar- Rida’s son Muham- 
mad who now became Imam. He was called 
Jawwad, the generous ; the Taqf, the pious. The 
Khalifa Ma’mun took a fancy to him and admired 
his learning and culture. He gave him his daughter, 
Ummu’l-Fadl, in marriage, but the union was not a 
happy one. His wife made frequent and unjust 
complaints against him to her father, who at first 
would not listen to her. At last she concocted a 
story about her husband's adultery which roused 
the wrath of Ma’mdn who tried unsuccessfully to 
murder Taqf. Finally the usual result followed and 
the Imdm died of poison, the administration of 
which had become a fine art in Baghdad. Thus 
passed away, at the early age of twenty-four, another 
victim to the political jealousies of the age and the 
timid fears of the Kh alffa. Taqf was a modest maxi, 
for, though a son-in-law of the Khalffa, he gave 
. himself no airs and never boasted of his position. 
He was friendly with all comers and lived a simple, 
frugal life. 

Imdm Naqf was only six years old when his 
father Imam Taqi died. He became famous as a 
teacher and men came from far and near to profit 
by his instruction. He ahso performed the duties 
of his office as Imam to the satisfaction of all 
concerned with it. The Khalffa Mutawakkil, being 
prej^iced against him, invited him to jfay a visit 
to his court. Naqf did not wish -to go, but, as the 
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buried near his father’s grave at Samarra. Glow- 
ing accounts are given of the high moral qualities, 
of the patience under persecution, of the learning 
and piety of Imam ‘Askarf. 

We now come to the last Imam, Al-Mahdi, 
who was born A.D. 860. He was surnamed 
Al-Muntazir (the Expected) Hujjatu’llah (Proof 
of God) ; Imamu’z-Zaman (Imam of the Age) ; 
Al-Mahdf (the Guided). The last title is the 
one by which he was generally known. It implies 
that he was able to guide others, being himself 
guided by God. So many marvels attended his 
birth that he was believed to be the very promised 
Mahdf. It is said that when he was born, the words, 
‘ Truth is come and falsehood is banished’ (Sdratu 
Bam Isra’fl xvii. 83) were found written on his arm. 
For his safety he was kept in strict seclusion,^ and 
only a few trusted friends were allowed to see him, 
for it was feared that, if the Khalifa heard of the 
marvels attending his birth, he might be alarmed 
and cause trouble. This period of seclusion is 
called the Minor Occultation (Ghaybatu’s- jughra). 
It lasted for sixty years , and was then . followed by 
the Major Occultation (Ghaybatu’l-Kubra). which 
commenced in A.D. 940. To the friends who visited 
bitn he made known his plans and wishes. They 
are called the Abwab (doors) through whom he 
held communication with the outer world. Thus, 
though in seclusion, he duly performed the duties 
of his office. The Khalffa Mu'tamid imprisoned the 
Imiim’s mother for six months, and so intimidated 

^ According to Ibu K^jallikan. (ii. 581' he entered into a cistern in his 
father’s house and never came out aga n. 

k * _ 
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has failed to close. ' The story of the martyrs, as 
told in the ‘Ashdr Khinas in the annual celebration 
of Muharram in many lands now calls forth the deep- 
est emotion of Shf'ah Muslims.^ These Imams are 
regarded as God’s Apostles, inspired with the divine 
spirit, immaculate in life and conduct and honoured 
as great religious leaders in their day, and saintly 
teachers for all time. ‘ The Imam of the Shf'ahs 
is the divinely ordained successor of the Prophet, 
endowed with all perfections and spiritual gifts ; 
one whom all the faithful must follow, whose 
decree is absolute and final, whose wisdom is 
superhuman and whose words are authoritative.’® 
We shall see in the chapter on the Qur’an the 
attitude of the Shf'ahs to the early recensions of 
that book. Meanwhile we may notice a few alleged 
omissions of words favourable to the claims of 
‘Alf. I print them in italics. ‘ But God is Himself 
witness of what He hath sent down to thee con- 
cerning 'Alt ’ (Sdratu’n-Nisa’ iv. 164). ‘ O Apostle 

proclaim all that hath been sent down to thee from 
the Lord concetning 'Alt' (Suratu 1 -Ma’fda v. 71). 
‘ But those who treat them, the family of Muhammad 
and their rights, unjustly shall know what a lot 
awaiteth them ’ (Sfiratu’sh-Shu‘ard ’ xxvi. 228). The 
Shi'ahs rely on a different reading of the verse ‘ Ye 


^ *No ane has been able to effect an appeasement between these two 
great divisions of Isl^m, and a more tolerant attitude in the younger 
generation of Persians, so far as it exists, is due rather to a growing 
indifference to Islam itself, than to a religious reconciliation ’ 3rowne, 
Persian Literature in Modem Times^ p. 420. 

® See the Faith of Isldm (4th ed.), pp. 418-24. 

» Episode of the B&b^ p. 296. For a curious account of the qualities 
possessed by the Imims, see Journal Asiaiique Quatrienne Serie, 
Tome iii, p. 398 and for the connection of the Imam with a prophet, 
see RASJ, July 1899. p. 633, 
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and ‘Uttiman heard the words, they enquired 
whether Imam here referred to the Taurat, the 
Gospel or the Qur’an. The Prophet said it did 
not, but that ‘AH wavS the ‘ clear Imam,’ to whom 
God had given the knowledge of all things. 
According to a tradition (hadfth) the Prophet said, 

‘ Whatever knowledge God has given to me, I have 
taught to ‘AH.’ ' But the greatest change of all is 
the alleged omission of an entire Sdra, the SdratiTn- 
Nhrain, the chapt er ot the tw o lights, that i^ 
Muhammad and ‘ Ain 

The mystic lore connected with the doctrine of 
the Im^raat has often sapped the foundation of 
moral life and vigour. A system of religious 
reservation is also a fundamental part in the system 
in its mystical developments, whilst all Shi‘ahs may 
lawfully practice taqiyya, or religious compromise, 
in their daily lives. Pious frauds are legalized.* 
Taqiyya and the legality of Mut‘a, or temporary 
marriages, are points in the whole Shf‘ah 

system.* 

^ The Shi‘ah 7'«/rfr ofMacbfil Aljmad, vol. ii, p. 703. 

* The validity of taqiyya is ^ased on the verse, * Let not believers 
take infidels for their friends rather than believers ; whoso shall do 
this shall have nothing to hope from God — unless, indeed, ye fear a 
fear from them * (Suratu Ali 'Imr^n iii. 27). Baidawf {i. 151) says 

that the Qari Ya‘qub reads taqiyyatan for the word tuqatan 

( %\SS ) in the text, and that, therefore, the meaning is that 

alliance with unbelievers is forbidden, except, in time of danger, when 
an alliance is permitted. The Sunni commentator Husayn 

[ii. 65) states that this authorized taqiyya in the early days of Isl^m, 
but that now it is only permissible in a DSru’l-Harb, that is, a land- 
where Jih^ is lawful. The Shi*ahs consider that it is allowable 
everywhere and at all times. There is a Shi*ah tradition ; ‘ Conceal- 
ment of religious opinions is my religion and the religipn of my 
fathers ’ (al-t^iyatu^ dini wa dinm $bu*i). Im£m Ja'far l^^iq said, 

* He who denies taqiyya is without faith,' Sayyid Maqbdl Ahmad’s 
Taf^r, vol. i, p. SS. 

* Mnt’a is i^d to be authorized in the verse ‘ It shall be no crime in 
you to make engagements over and above the law ’ (Sfiratu’n-Nis^’ 
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body of Muhammad. This light doseended to ‘Alf 
and from him passed on to the true Imims, who 

alone are the lawful successors of the Prophet. * A 
tradition recorded by ‘Alf refers to Muhammad’s 
words to him thus, ‘ Thou art the elect, the chosen, 

I will make the members of thy family the guides to 
salvation. I will place in thee my light and the 
treasures of my grace ; for thy sake 1 make the 
waters to flow, exalt the heavens, distribute rewards 
and punishments and create heaven and hell. I 
reveal to thy family the secrets of knowledge, and 
to them shall there be no subtlety nor mystery. 
They will be the apostles of my power and unity.’ 
Such was to be the work of the Imams, the 
successors of ‘Alf in the Imamat. Rebellion 
against them is sin, devotion to them the very 
essence of religion. It is said that the Imamat is 
a light (ndr) which passes from one Imam to the 
others and becomes prophetship, so the Imdms are 
considered to be divinely inspired prophets. Some 
commentators say that the word light, in the verse 
‘ Now hath a light and a clear book come to you 
from God ’ (Siiratu’I-Ma’ida v. i8), means the 
Ndr-i-Mulwmmadi, others that it refers to the 
Qur’an. The whole idea of the ndr seems, however, 
to have been borrowed from Zoroastrian sources, an d 
to have been originally connected with Jamshid.* 
The Imam is the divinely-ordained successor of 
the Prophet, adorned with all his qualities. He is 


^ It is sai4that the only difiBerenee between the light of Muhammad 
and thi^^of *An is that the former is prior in time, 

*T1sdall, Sources of the pp. 24€^1. In the Pahlavi 

Mm£kkmd and the Hfkasita a similar account Is the M ;ht of 

Tamshid, The original text is given in p. 2li, 
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and in the plural form, the household being, accord- 
ing to the Shiahs, Muhammad, Fatima, ‘Ah', Hasan 
and Husayn. They also say that the word ‘ you ’ 
refers to the wives of the Prophet, and support this 
view by stating that the preceding pronouns and the 
next finite verb ‘ recollect ’ are all in the feminine 
gender. * 

The Shf‘ahs were soon divided into two sects, * the 
Imfimfans and the Isma’flians. The former believe 
in twelve Imams, Al-Mahdf being the last. They say 
that Gabriel came one day with the tablet of decree 
in his hand, and lo ! on it were the names of the 
twelve Imdms in their proper order of succession. 

A Jew once said to the Prophet, ‘ Who will be your 
heirs and successors ? ’ He replied, ‘ They agree in 
. number with the twelve tribes of Israel.’ The latter 
sect say that the succession of the ‘ Concealed 
Imdms ’ began after Ja‘far Sddiq, the sixth Imam. 

The ShPahs had long been popular in Persia, but 
it was not until Shah Isma’fl founded the Safawi 
dynasty in A.D. 1502 that the Shf'ah religion became 
the State one in Persia, a position it retains to this 
day. Shah Isma’fl was, on his father’s side, a 
descendant of Musd K^im, the seventh Imdm. His 
early life was not happy, but in due course he gained 
a following and became the Shf'ah ruler of Persia. 
He. called himself Isma’fl Shaykh Ardebilf Qizil 
B 5 sh Ithna-'Ashariz, that is, Isma’fl, Restorer of 
the cap of twelve colours. This is an allusion to ‘ 

^ For a full explanation see Bai4£wi’s Tafsfr^ vol. ii, p. 128. 

* Both seqts, the Twelvers (Ifliud ‘Ashariyya) and the ^veners 
($ab‘iyya] , are agreed that the supreme spiritual authority must •he 
exercis^ by an Imam, a descendant of * AX who is possessed of super* 
natural and even of divine attributes. The point of difEereUce is the 
order of the succession of the * Concealed Im^ms/ 


1 
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means striving, and exerting, and technically the ap- 
plication of all his faculties by a lawyer to the consid- 
eration of the authorities on which he bases his jud- 
gement’ (Sir ‘Abdu’r-Rahfm). Such a man is called 
a Mujtahid. The qualifications for this office are very 
severe and in the opinion of the Sunnfs, there has 
been no Mujtahid of the first class, since the time of 
the four great founders of the Sunni schools 
(nadhhabs) of law, that is, since A.D. 825 when the 
Bdbu’l-Ijtihdd, or the ‘ Gate of Endeavour ’ was 
closed.^ The Shf‘ahs hold that they still possess 
Mujtahids, and in Persia now they are still a very 
important body of men, though, probably, less 
influential than in; the past.^ They ‘ concern them- 
selves with every department of human activity, from 
the minutest details of personal purification to the 
largest issues of politics. Their authority is greater 
than that of the Sunnf ‘Ulam£’, who in their deci- 
sions must follow one or other of the four orthodox 
interpretations (madhabs) of the Shari'at. It is open 
to every Shf'ah Muslim to submit any problem, into 


^ l^vious to this it was thought that, as the primary duty of 

to see that the Sacred Law (Shan* at) was observed, b© 
was a Mujtahid who could interpret it with authority. 

® They are the interpreters of the Shari‘at or sacred law and their 
decisions are accepted by the administrators of the ‘Urf , or customary 
law. ‘ The Sh^ acts as the Canonists have recommended , unless the 
vagpie distinction between the function of the canon law and the 
customary law lajives him an excuse for exercising his personal 
authority * {E^cyclopisdia of Religion and Ethia^y vol. xi, p. 457). 
Among the modernists in Islam the old orthodox view of Ijtihad is 
losing ground. A learned Indian Muslim says, ‘ We find that the 
idea of Ijtihad, reinforced and broadened by modem philosophic ideas, 
h^ long b^n working in the religious and political thought of the 
Turkish nation. . . . We, too, u ill have to re-evaluate our intellectual 
mhentance. The claim of the present generation of Moslem liberals 
to reintCTpret the fundamental legal principles in the light of their 
own experience and the altered condition of modem life is perfectly 
jmtifiec.. * Sir Muhammad Iqbal, quoted in Mott's The Moslem World 
of To*day, pp. 102, 103. 
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believer and his answers are satisfactory he is llfeft- 

in peace. A passage from his tomb to Paradise is 

then made, so that the air of that blessed region 

mav sweeten the tomb. If he is an unbeliever, he 
✓ 

will be severely beaten till he cries out in agony. * 
On other eschatological subjects the creed does not 
differ materially from that of the Sunnis.^ 


‘See The Faith of 1 slant i4th etl.), pp. 2o5-(). 

- rtiere is a difference between the civil law ol' the Sln'ahs and that 
of the Sunnis. Fora full statement about vShi‘ali law, see Hughes, 
Dictionary of Isldm^ pp. 575-y. 
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hardy and ready then, as always since, for war at any 
time, at any place and with any Power which tried 
to bring them into subjection. At last, exhausted by 
the conflicts, they sued for peace and Islam spread 
amongst them. This change of faith did not change 
their national character. They still hated their 
Arab rulers and were ready to welcome any 
allies.' In course of time they were joined by the 
Kharijites,2 or Separatists, a sect which separated 
from ‘Ah' after the battle of Siffin, and were also 
opposed to the Ummayyad Khalffate. They called 
themselves Shurat, sellers of their lives for heavenly 
rewards, like the man described in Suratu’l-Baqara 
ii. 203 as ‘ selling his very self out of desire to please 
God.’ Their intense fanaticism, their undoubted 
courage and their devotion to an ideal were repro- 
duced in the Wahhabis of a later age. 

The Berbers were delighted with them. He_re 
were Muslims who hated the governors and viceroys 
of the Ummayyad Kh alifas, who were seeking to 
conquer and control the native people of the land. 
‘ Simple and ignorant they (the Berbers) doubtless 
understood enough of their (the Kharijites) doctrines 
to assimilate their revolutionary and democratic 
principles, to share the fanciful hopes of universal 
levelling which their teachers aroused, and to be 
convinced that their oppressors were reprobates 
whose destiny was hell-fire.’^ When the ‘Abbasids 


i For an interesting statement showing how slight the influence of 
Islto over the Berber tribes has been and still is, see Toynbee, The 
Isldmic Worldy p« 126. 

® Their view was that any free Arab was eligible for the Khalifate. 
and that a khalifa, who ceased to give satisfaction, could be deposed 
by the believers. 

® Dozy, Spanish Islmn^ p. 131. 
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Isrtta‘fiians and' tlie way in which the Shf'ahs came 
in fdr a brief period of power and how the dogma 
of the Imimat was still a living creed.’ 

The Isma'ilians claim that after .Isma'fl, whom 
they say was the rightful sixth Im^m (ante p. 57), 
the succession of the concealed Imdms commenced, 
in contradistinction to the views of the Imdmites 


(believers in twelve Imams) that this concealment 
began with Al-Mahdi. The sect for a long time 
was only a ndinor one. The man who brought it 
into prominence was ‘Abdu’lldh ibn Mayndn. The 
father was a prominent member of the extreme sec- 
tion of the Shf'ahs known as the Qhulat. His son 
‘Abdu’llah, an occulist by profession and a Persian 
by race, was one of the most remarkable man of the 
age. He thought out a plan for making the sect to 
which he belonged a real power in the world. It 
was ‘ to bind together in one association the con- 
quered and the conquerors ; to combine in one 
secret society, wherein there should be several 
grades of initiation, the free-thinkers, who saw in 
religion only a curb for the common people, and 
the bigots of all sorts, to form for himself, in short, 
a party, numerous, compact, and schooled to obe- 
dience, which, when the moment was come, would 
give the throne, if not to himself, at least to his 
descendants . . . an idea which, grotesque and 
audacious though it was, he realized with astonishing 
tact, incomparable skill, arid a perfect knowledge of 

the human heart.’* 

1 


, Uistoire des Musulmans de VEspagne, vol. iii, pp. 8 ff. Rene 
Dttssaud in his Histoire de Religion des, Nosairis takes a more favour- 
able view of this sect. He says, * certain excesses rendered these 
ooctnnes hateful to orthodox Musalmans, and led them definitely to 


t 

f 
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Da‘fs was Abu ‘Abdi’lMh, often referred to as Abd 
‘Abdi’llah, the Shf‘ah. He was a learned man, 
clever in the formation of plans, bold and active in 
carrying them out. His personality was attractive, 
and his belief in the manifestation of the Imdm, 
descended from Isnia'il, was profound. At Mecca 
he met pilgrims from North Africa, who invited 
him to visit their country. He did so and found 
the tribe of Kitama ready to receive his teaching, 
and to them he declared that he was the messenger 
of the Mahdf, who would soon come and work many 
wonders among them. He called the men of this 
tribe true believers. ‘Abdi’llah’s power rapidly 
grew and he became the leader of a large army. 
The time was now ripe for the advent of the Mahdf, 
so word was sent to Sa*fd that the Isma'ilian 
doctrines were generally accepted and men anxiously 
looked for the coming of Al-Mahdf. Sa‘fd was 
delighted to get the news. His father had once 
said to him, ‘ you are he who will be the Mahdf 
after my death ; you will flee to a distant country, 
where you will undergo seven trials.’ He declared 
himself to be the great grandson of Muhammad 
bin Isma'fl and took the name of Abu Muhammad 
‘Ubaydu’llah and made arrangements to proceed at 
once to Africa. The Khalffa of Baghdad got news 
of the intended departure of ‘Ubaydu’lldh and sent 
throughout his empire descriptions of the fugitive 
with strict orders that he was to be imprisoned. 
‘Ubaydu’llah disguised himself as a merchant and, 
after many narrow escapes, arrived in Egypt ; but 
he was arrested on suspicion by the ruler of a place 
called Segelmessa and cast into prison. The Dd'f 
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Klialifas ; a dynasty so called from the descent of 
these Imams from ‘AH and Fatima. The Siucceed- 
ing Khaifas had to struggle on against opposition, 
but gradually they consolidated their poveir. In 
A.D. 960 the city of Cairo (Al-Kahira, tbe 'Uiictori- 
ous) was founded and the Fitinaid rule was dirmly 
established.* These great changes, the fornnation 
of a rival Shi'ah I^ alifate and the establishionent of 
the Shf'ah religion as the official State one in Egypt 
had been well prepared for by the lafco urrs and 
teaching of the enthusiastic Isma'flian is, to 
whose teaching we may now give some afteat ibn. 

The Isma‘fliaas are famous for their esoteric 
views^ and for the activity 'with which they propa- 
gated them. One extreme section received the 
name of Batinfs, a word which means * inner, ’ *nd is 
applied to them because they held that theie tos an 
inner or esoteric meaning of the Qur'an, that this 
was of far moi-e importance than positive la.w~, and 
that the meaning was known only to the in ifiated. 
As the Imams of the Isma'Ilians were coactaled, 


^ ‘ Thus had the whirligig of time bronghc baclc i ts rrerieage and 
the hunted tShi'ah seated himself as sovereign in the richest jorovince 
of the Muhammadan empire. By reasun of its inflU'Cnoe on the 
destinies of Europe, this conquest of Bvgypt by the F^atinjid JChalifas 
is perhaps, so far as the West is concerned, the most Lnnportant 
, episode in tlje iustory of Islam. The diiiuiiited orovinices of the 
Baghdad Khali fate were shortly to be welded together, el thesvaistiempire 
of the Seljuks ; when, but for the rising of this tios-tilfe poower in 
Egypt, the entire weight of the Muhammadan world ’woniia have 
j descended upon the toltering empire of Byzan tium and hav*e c:nished it. 
. . . To the Fatimid Khalifas Kitrope owes that iaterwal of jcrecious 
time which enabled her to consolidate her nationalities; anted roll back 
the tide of Muhammadan invasion . ’ Osborn, Zsld^ u nde:f iM^Arabs^ 
p. 246. 

* Thus they explain^the Hajj as^a pilgri mage away from siti., a.nd the 
putting on of the y^i’srobe (ihram) as the casting aside? aO s-.ensual 
thoughts and feeliri' :s, just as one^s ordinary clothes are of* when 
the i^l^aIn isdonnec. This is the true meaning of the pi’«rio.«Ke and 
srobe. 


f 
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‘ What is the meaning of the casting of the pebbles 
and of the running between Mounts SafS and Mar- 
wa ? * Why is a woman, who has omitted the fast 
and the namaz, obliged to keep the fast some other 
time but not; to supply the omission of the prayers? 
Why did God take seven days to create the world, 
when he could have done it in an hour ? How can 
it be true that the skin of the damned will be 
changed into a new skin, or that the new skin which 
has not taken on the sins of the other shall be tor- 
mented in fire ? ’ ^ 

Who are Gog and Magog, Hardt and Mdrut? What 
are the seven doors of hell and the eight gates of 
heaven ? What is the meaning of the letters, Alif, 
him, Mfm, etc., at the beginnings of certain Sdras ? 
Why were seven heavens created and why has the 
first chapter of the Qur’an seven verses ? Why 
did twelve fountains gush forth when Moses struck 
the rock ; why are there twelve months in a 
year ? ’ ® 

The Da‘f then led on the pupil through the mazes 
of philosophic speculation ; puzzled him with re- 
condite questions with reference to the spiritual and 
the natural worlds ; and on the strength of the text, 
* On earth are signs for men of firm belief and also 
on your own selves, will ye not then behold them ?’ ♦ 
declared that it was incumbent on the believer to 
make great efforts to get at the inner meaning of 

» These are ceremonies connected with the Hajj. See TAe FaitA of 
IMm (4th ed*)i p. 408. 

* ‘ Those who disbelieve Our si^s, We will in the end cp.st into the 
fire : so oft as their skins shall be well burnt. We will change them for 
fresh skins, that they may taste the torment,*— Sfiratu*n-Nls4' iv. 59. 

* Sfiratu*t-Tauba ix. 36. 

* Sfiratn*dh -Dh &-avfit li. 26-1. 
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seven is a sacred one. He was also taught that the 

Im£mites in recognizing twelve Imdms had departed 

from the true Faith, that only to those who recognized 

Muhammad Habib as the seventh and last Imim 
• - • 

would the mysteries of religion be revealed, and to 
such alone would be made known the exoteric and 
esoteric doctrine of things. 

In the fourth degree he was taught matters of the 
utmost importance. He learned that the prophets 
entrusted with the production of new religions were 
seven in nurnber — Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, 
Christ, Muhammad, ’ and, last of all, Muhamm ad 
Habib , the son of Isma'fl, in whose person was 
gathered up and terminated all preceding knowledge 
— ‘UMmu’l-Awwalfn’^ — a term which may be said to 
denote the idea that the esoteric meaning of religion 
was perfectly known to him. As Muhammad yabfb, 
then, alone had the key to all mysteries, as in him 
the cycle of the old faiths with their positive precepts 
and inculcation of the letter terminated, and as with 
him began the knowledge of that allegorical signifi- 
cance' latent ‘in all- the preceding religions, all who 
would be 'cm the right path should follow him, in 
other wofdii ' should 'bechme Isma‘flians. Each 
prophet Ma a special companion, called Sfis.^ 
Thus' Adkrti ' httd' Seth ; Noah,'' Shem ; -Abraham, 
Isma'fl ; Moses, Aaron ; JesUs, Simon Sufa,* or 
the pure cfiiet M-Uhanimad, ‘AIL The proselyte who 
pias^d fl^ough'tiiis degtee ^ceased 'to i be Muslim, 
cOUlSd ' 'Only j attain tO' it > by .^acknowledging . a 

.ru: O'j n y, . • 


i ^ ii 


A the Drtises use the form Asl[s. The word means 
ft • Called the Pure ; it is evidently meimt tor Cephas;', , 



fiist and the gieater dt two pcwers ; bisit the second 
is fonnd in the woirds# ^ All ha^e We areated 

after a fixed decsee«**^ Tfans will and menessify 
form a dualism. The Tablet and the Poi ghre 
another ' illiisfiatiom The Pen writes the Qrar^an 
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Wahhabis were troubling them ; those in Syria do 
not appear to have exercised any appreciable influ- 
ence in the recent political affairs of that region, 
now a mandated territory under French control. 

The Arab Sunni Government in Afrikia now came 
to an end and that of the Shi'ah Kh alifate rose into 
and exercised power. There were fourteen Khal ifa s 
of this dynasty, of whom Al-Adid (A.D. 1160-1171) 
was the last. The dynasty was brought to an end 
..by the famous warrior statesman, Saidhu’d-Din 
(Honour of the Faith) better known as Saladin. 
As we are not concerned with the general political 
history of this Khalifate. * I shall only make a few 
general remarks on it, going rather more into details 
about the notorious Khalifa Hakim, in whose reign 
some remarkable religious movements took place, 
which call for notice. 

The Mahdi died in A.D. 934. He had the auda- 
city to withstand the Sunni Khalifa, the head of the 
Islamic world, an audacity justified by its results, 
for he founded a dynasty which played an important 
part in the years to come. Islam had now three 
chief rulers ; one in Baghdad, one in Spain, one in 
Afrikia. The ‘Abbdsid Khalifate was drawing to a 
close. The unity of the Isldmic empire was gone, 
never to return. 

Mu‘izz, the fourth Khalifa established his power 
in Eg5rptaJiri Cairo becaine (A.D. 97.3) the residence 
of the Fdtimid Khalifas.^ The Berbers now threw 

^ Ac excfeileat account is* given in O’Lesiry’s, History of the 
F&ihmd Khali foie, pp. 49-245 1 and in Osborn’s, Jstdm under the Arabs, 
pp. 185’-236. 

^ It was now that a literary duel commenced between Egypt and 
Baghdad on the priority of 'Uba:^dnll^h’s descent from *Ali and 
l^^^ima, on which the claim of the ?£timid Khalifate rested. Their 
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decadence of the dynasty set in, and the great empire 
which Mu'izz and his son had built up gradually fell 
into decay. 

The reign of Hdkim (A.D. 996-1021) was one 
long history of cruel actions. * Christians and Jews 
all incurred his mad anger. Christian priests were 
flogged to death and churches were destroyed. 
Christians had to wear, suspended from their necks, 
a heavy cross. The Jews had to wear black gar- 
ments, and, when they walked abroad, a piece of 
wood, carved like a calf’s head, was placed on their 
heads. This was to remind them of the apostasy at 
Sinai. Hakim’s Muslim subjects fared little better. 
He abolished the namaz, or public prayers, and the 
khutba. or Friday sermon in the month of Ramadan. 
He stopped the pilgrimage to Mecca, and the annual 
sending of the Kiswah, or the covering for the Ka‘ba. 
He set aside the decrees of the Khalifas Abu Bakr, 
‘Umar and ‘Uthman, whose memory he denounced 
and cursed. All this was very trying to good 
Muslims, but the Fatimid Khalifas, though nominally 
Muslims, denied the chief doctrines of Isldm. 
Whilst the orthodox held that the Law given by 
Muhammad was pei'fect and final, the Fatimid rulers, 
on the contrary, held that they themselves were incar- 
nations of the Divine Reason, and that they alone 
were the interpreters of the inner meaning of the posi- 
tive precepts of the Law. ‘ Every positive precept of 
the Law was an allegorical statement, of some unseen 
verity ; and as one pure and universal Reason pre- 
sided over the spiritual world above, evil was neces- 

' For a full account, see O* Leary, The Fdtiipid Khalifate, 
.pp, 14^7* 
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but the opposition was finally put down. The 
Assassins,* as the followers of yasan ibn Sabbih 
were called, were opposed to the claims of the 
reigning IQialffa and now formed a strong and for- 
midable sect, organized on the traditional lines of 
the Isma'flians. They had the same stages of 
initiation and were equally agnostic in their views. 
The head of the Highest Grade was the Graiid 
Master, the Dd'f’l-Du'at ; also called the ‘ Mountain 
Chief ’ (Shaylglju’l-Jabal and in Crusading Chronicles 
‘ Le Vieux,* the Old One, and so he was widely 
known as ‘ The Old Man of the Mountain.’ After 
wandering about and preaching his doctrines yasan 
ibn Sabbih by a clever ruse* in the year A.D. 1090 
obtained possession of the strong mountain fortress 
of Alamfit, known as the ‘Eagle’s Nest.’ The 
seizure of other fortresses followed and yasan soon 
obtained great political power, the means which he 
used being the devotion of the Fidd’fs to his person 
and their use of the dagger. For thirty-five years, 
yasan lived in seclusion at Alamfit. ‘ Pitiless and 
inscrutable as Destiny, he watched the troubled 
world of Oriental politics, himself invisible, 
whenever he perceived a formidable foe, caused a 
dagger to be driven into his heart. Warriors, 
statesmen, merchants — he spared none.’* 


1 

'■ The etymology of this term has been disputed, and various deri- 

fmm ^ probable one is that it comes 

or bang. It is largely used nowin 
Eastern lands* but m Hasan s day it was not so widely known. One 
of his confederates, *At{Ssh, was a physician and may have known 

D “ of his Pidfils. See 

. S? ’ History of Persia, vol. ii, pp. 204 -^. 

« • u® allowed to take as much land as 

a buU s hide wtdd cover, so he cut a hide into many thin strins a^ 
sumnnded the site pf the fortress with them. ^ ** 

Osbmn, IslSm under the Califs of Baghdad, p. 343, 
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imagination to associate their present pontiff, the 
genial and polished Agh£ IQian, with the redoubt- 
able Grand Master of Alamut, and the Old man of 
the Mountain. ’ * 

We have now seen into what strange ways, the 
Shf'ah doctrine of the Imamat developed' itself in 
the form of Isma'flianism and its offshoots. Another 
development is found in the extreme section of the 
Isma'flians known as the Carmathians. They are so 
called from the name of a Da‘f nicknamed Qarmat, 
on account of his short body and legs. He was the ' 
chief propagandist of the sect. For a time they 
caused great trouble in Arabia and elsewhere. In 
A.D. 925 they attacked the pilgrim caravan and in 
the following year entered Mecca and carried off the 
Sacred Black Stone(hajaru’l-aswad), which is kissed 
by the pilgrims as an act of devotion. They kegt 
it for twenty years, thus shocking all orthodox 
Muslims. Sultin Mahmud of Ghazna severely , 
punished them. As a sect they passed away in time, ’ 
and we need not pursue their history further. -■ — " 

Perhaps the most remarkable movement in Al- 
i;Idkim’s time is the rise of the sect of the Druses. 
Now a leading Da‘f, a Persian named Muhammad 
ibn Isma'xl Darizi,* of the Batini section of the 
Isma'flians encouraged the Kha lifa in his pretensions 
to divinity. He led him to believe that he was an 
incarnation of the Deity, and that the Divine Spirit, 
which God has breathed into Adam, had descended 
through a long line of prophets to ‘Alf and from 

Browne, A. Ltierary History of Persia^ vol, ii, 460 , 

® The plural form of Darazt is DurtSz, from waich the European 
form Druses is derived. 




chief one being Universal Intelligence, * the name 
given to Hamza, from whom all knowledge emanates. 
The Druses believe in the transmigration of souls. 
Their reappearance in different forms is connected 
with the good or the evil deeds committed in a 
former life. After the death of H^im, the people 
were toM to look for his return, when with the aid 
of Hamza he would overcome all opposition and be 
aniversally adored. Previous religions introduced 
by Matiqs (prophets), being exoteric beliefe, are 
known as Tanzii now ; but each Natiq before his 
death nominated a special companion, called a Sus, 
who will give the esoteric meaning (T awfl) of the 
religion founded by his master, H£kim declared 
that the only sound interpreter of religion was 
Hamza and quoted the verse, ‘ We have recorded 
everything in a clear writing. ’ * The chief article 
in the creed is to believe in the divinity of H£kim. 
They believe that he voluntarily disappeared in 
sorrow, leaving a world not worthy of him and that, 
titough now in concealment, he will return when 
the world is ready for him. Such, in brief, is the 
religion of the Druses, a curious offshoot of the cult 
ci. “Alf and of the dogma of the Im£mat. It is a 
strange nuxture of fanaticism and folly, not without 
some redeeming features in the practical duties of 

^ A£) 0 oiDdiBa 2 ^ to the tradificm * The first thing God created was 
MdO^gesBce JatlSi afiSt U 

* ShisotM Ya Sisi xicxyi. il« The Arabic for clear writing is 

Mahm). The Drosessay that it is Hamza, and 
im 18s sofiffiatiosi fo a Imng person they have Shi'ah anthority. 

]|(^h^ Ahutnad in his S u*ah commentary (vol. ii, p. 703) so 
Ktespnds hL p. Naturally the StmnI commentators take a 
fia gere nt viear, and say it refers to the writing on the Pteserved Table 

on which in heavon Hie Qar’^an is said to have 
'“^3^ wr iftett seai^ for Gahriei to bring it down in separate portions 
itan rianolo tiiiio» 
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sample of one given by the Shaykb of the Malikf 
Madhab. 

Question 

What do the ‘Ulama’ of Isl^m say as to the in* 
novations introduced by the infidels in Cairo ? For 
instance, they put themselves on an equality with the 
Amfrs, the ‘Ulamd’ and the Sharifs, they wear rich 
garments, use the same kind of saddles as Muslim 
officials use, with servants running in front and in 
the rear. They purchase slaves, build houses higher 
than our mosques, and increase their churches 
and monasteries. The women walk out in public, 
wearing robes like those of Muslim women. It is 
the duty of the ‘Ulama’ to publish the injunctions 
and to put down these disgraceful innovations. 

Answer 

The Most High has said, ‘ O believers ! take not 
the Jews or Christians as friends. As for the infidels 
let them perish, a"d their works shall God bring to 
nought.’ The ‘Ulamd’ have said that the words 
‘ until they pay tribute out of hand and be humbled ’ 
mean that the Dhimmf must with great humility 
pay the tax to the Amir, who will then strike the 

back of the neck. The Dhimmis must 
not ride on horses, nor frequent the public roads, nor 
assemble in groups, nor have servants in attendance 
on them in the open thoroughfares and so on. . 

Other fatvas prohibit their employment as State 
officials. In modern times these regulations cannot 
be enforced, but in Hakim’s time these laws 
prevailed, and thus his conduct is explained, 
though not justified by civilized custom. 


i 
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with Al-Mahdf was now at an end. Babiism 
professes to decide when the Gates would re-appear 
and the intercourse be renewed. The importance 
attached to these men was very great, and accounts 
for the high esteem in which one appeared who 
called himself the Bab, the Gate.. 

The ground was prepared for him by Shay kh 
Ahmad, the founder of the Shaykhf sect, who soon 
gathered together a large following. The special 
point of his teaching was that ‘ God is immanent in 
the Universe, which proceeds from Him, and that 
ail the elect of God, all the Imams and all just 
persons are personifications of the divine attributes.’ 
Thus the twelve Imams were personifications of 
twelve of the chief attributes of God, and conse- 
quently they were eternal. Amongst these Imams, 
‘AH holds the highest rank, being superior to 
angels, prophets and even to Muhammad.* 

The successor of Shajkh Ahmad was Haj‘ Sayyid 
K^im. The Shaykhf doctrine now sp ;ad all 
through Persia, and in ‘Iraq also there were more 
than a hundred thousand disciples. ‘ They did 
nothing to call forth the opposition of the Mullds, 
nor any political repression ; on the contrary, among 
the admirers of the Shaykh were a great number of 

^ Journal Asiatigue^ Sixieme Serie, tome vii, p. 458. 

Mirza Kajim Beg adds the following note ‘The scholastic Musal- 
macs say that the attributes of God are equal and of one quality ; but 
to the human comprehension some appear superior to others, for 
example, mercy surpasses severity. According to the doctrine of the 
$tf£tiatis, the attributes of God are eternally inherent in His essence. 
The Mu‘tazilfs do not admit this and say, ** There is only one 
supreme existence and that is God ; otherwise we must '^admit a 
multiplicity of eternal existences, which is contrary to the degma of 
the divine unity. ** The doctrine of the ShayUch! school is that the 
attributes of God proc^d from the supreme existence, and by His 
own will become personified in blending with the human sou. and 
spirit which also emanate from God. * 
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to be doae in the matter of a successor, a spiritual 
director. They then went in different directions. 
Mulli Husayn proceeded to Shiraz and there 
met with Mirza ‘Alf Muhammad, who produced 
before him the signs of his call to his divine 
mission. Then Mirza ‘Alf gave marvellous ex- 
positions and clear explanations of most abstruse 
questions. For several days Mulla I^usayn pon- 
dered over these matters, and at last becarile 
convinced that he had found in the young and 
'ardent enthusiast before him, the ‘Proof,’ the 
‘True One,’ the ‘ Sun of Truth,’ to whose adventj 
yajf Sayyid Kazim had pointed. He wrote to his 
friends at Karbala that neither he himself nor any 
other of them was worthy of the high dignity of 
j Murshid, or leader, and that that‘ Illuminated One, 
i to whom their late master had referred, was alone 
\ worthy. He had found him at Shfraz and he was 
worthy to be the Murshid.^ It is for this reason, 
and because he so heartily espoused the cause of his 
new master, that Mulla Husayn is named the Bdbu’l- 
Bab, or Gate of the Gate ; the Harf-i-Awwal, or 
First Letter, and the Awwal man Smana, or the 
First to believe. But this decision was not accept- 
able to all the Shaykhis. A party headed by Hdjf 
Muhammad Karfm Kljan® of Kirnrin utterly refused 
to receive the Bdb and became his bitterest perse- 
cutors. The Shay kh fs thus became divided into 
two sects. One . passed on to Babfism of which it 
was, in a way, the source. The other v^s, and 
continued to be, in fierce conflict with it. However, 

^ JounuU AsUfU^ue, Sixldme S^rie^ tome vii, p, 465. 

. * The Bi.tns calM him the * Vety essence of Mpisode of 

p. 242. 
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believers the wishes and wisdoni of their invisible 
head. The term has, however, come to be applied 
to the person who fulfils this office. It is said that 
Hiji Muhammad Karfm Khan, the Sha}khf who 
refused to accept Mirza ‘AH Muhammad as a leader, 
considered himself to be the ‘ Fourth Support.’* 
This, too, was the position of the Bab ; at all events 
at first, for he claimed to be this ‘ Fourth Suppor,t,’ 
and thus to occupy the place held by the ‘ Gates,’ 
who were the intermediaries between the Imam and 
his followers during the minor occultation. Thus it 
is that BaWism is connected with the very central 
doctrine of the Shf‘ahs, though in many other ways 
it has so far departed from accepted Muhammadan 
ideas as to form a new sect altogether. This will 
appear as we record the life and work of the 
Bab. 

MurZa ‘AH Muhammad was born at Shiraz on 
October 9, 1820. He was brought up by an uncle 
who was engaged in mercantile pursuits, but as his 
mind was more inclined to religious meditation and 
speculative thought, he proceeded to Karbala, 
where he attended the lectures of the Shaykhi leader 
H.i]i Sayyid Kazim. He was distinguished by 
his zeal for learning and soon won the esteem of his 
teachers. He now composed a commentary on 
Suratu Yusuf. The Babi historian ® says of this 
work that in it, ‘He addressed himself to that 
person unseen from whom he received help and 
grace, sought for aid in the arrangements of his pre- 
liminaries, and craved the sacrifice in the way of 

* See Kpisode of the Bdb^ pp. 243-4 for an esposition of these two 
views « 

^ Episode of the Bdb, p. 4, 
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classes : ‘ (i) rigorous and pious Muslims who really 
believed that the signs of Al-Mahdf were fulfilled 
in him ; fa) all who desired reform in Persia and 
thought that Babfism would contribute toward that 
end ; (3) the mystics who considered Bdbusm to be 
similar to their own pantheistic system ; (4) those 
who were attracted by the personal influence of the 
Bab There is some difference of opinion as to 
what he really meant by the title of Bdb which he 
had now assumed. Mirza K^im Beg says, ‘ I do 
not know whether he was acquainted with the words 
of Christ, “ I am the door ; ” but he doubtless 
knew that Muhammad had said, “ I am the 
city of knowledge and ‘AH is the gate of that 
city.” ’2 

However, he now gave out that, as ‘AH had been 
the Gate, by which men entered the city of the 
Prophet’s knowledge, even so he was the Gate 
through which men might attain to the know- 
ledge of the twelfth Im£m. His followers have 
now discarded that name, and he is known 
amongst the Babfs by several titles, such as 
Hazrat, or His Highness ; Hazrat-i-nuqtah-i-bayan, 
or His Highness the point of Revelation; Hazrat-i- 
nuqtah-i-ula, or His Highness the First point ; 
Hazrat-i-rabbi ala' ala, or His Highness my Lord 
the Supreme. More recently the Baha’is call him 
Flazrat-i-mubashshir, or His Highness the Evange- 
list. Count Gobineau, a good authority on the 
subject, says, ‘ Mfrzd Muhammad ‘AH said that he 
was not the Bdb in the sense in which they (his 

» 1889, 504. 

* Journal Asuuique^ 1866, p, 342, 
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who were in part initiated into his teaching. * The 
Mullas of Shiraz appointed their ablest, men to 
dispute with him, with the result that the enthusiasm 
regarding him greatly increased. Mirzd K^im Beg 
thus describes one of these famous disputations. 
The ‘Ulama’ assembled. The Bib appeared in 
the midst of them and spoke with courage and 
enthusiasm. The Governor, Husayn Khan, who 
had assumed the character and position of a learner, 
humbly suggested that the Beib should demon- 
strate that his doctrines were superior to those of 
Muhammad. The Bab answered boldly, ^ Take 
my Qur’£n, compare it with that of your Prophet, 
and you will be convinced that my religion is the 
preferable one.’ On hearing these words, the 
Governor changed his attitude and called for the 
executioner to whom he pointed out the prisoner. 
The Bab was then bound and beaten. 

A Bihi historian^ gives fuller details. He says 
that the matter acquired such importance that the 
reigning Shah sent one of the most learned Doctors 
of the age, Sayyid Yahya, to interview the Bab and 
to report the result. He held three long con- 
ferences with him, but the result was that he was so 
charmed with the Bab that he accepted him as a ■ 
leader and admitted all his claims. About this time, 
Mulli. Muhammad *Alf, a leading teacher, sent a 
person to ShfrSz to ascertain the facts of the case. 
This messenger returned with some the B^b’s 
writings, which so impressed MulH Muhammad 


^ Count Gobineau, Les religions et ies philosophies dans UAsie 
Ceniralef’p. 148. 

* Episi^e of the p. 7, 
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followers were allowed free intercourse with him, 
and continual correspondence went on between the 
Bab and his principal agents. The Bab at this time 
wrote many religious books, and his influence 
seemed to be on the increase. After the insurrection 
of Mdzandardn it was fi^termined to place him in 
stricter confinement, and so he was removed to the 
citadel of Chirik, near Urumiyyd, of which place 
Yahya Khan was the (Governor. He treated the 
Bdb, who prayed and worked without ceasing, with 
deference and respect. Even the soldiers who 
guarded him, were influenced by his calm manner 
and his attractive conversation. The Bab was 
confined at Chirik about two and a half years, and, 
it is said, there declared himself to be the Qd’im, 
or the Imam Mahdi. 

Soon after his arrival at Chirik he was brought 
to Tabriz to undergo his first examination. The, 
Muhammadan historians represent him as utterly 
foolish and ignorant. ^ The Babi account of it is 
that the Bib advanced the claim of Mahdi-hood, on 
which a great tumult arose, and that, in general, his 
defence was a success. He was severely beaten and 
sent back to confinement in Chirik. Then we are 
told that ‘ learned divines and esteemed lawyers 
who were possessed of power and influence, girt up 
the loins of endeavour for the eradication and sup- 
pression of this sect.’ They maintained that the 
Bib and his followers were not only in error, but 
were also hurtful to Church and State. The King, 
Muhammad Shih, however, declined to interfere, 

^ A full account is given in the Episode of tfte Bdb^ pp. 277-90 : also 
m the New History of the Bdb, pp, 285-91. 
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Jan^b-i-Tihira, or He^ Excellency the Pure. From 
that time all acknowledged her position. Her 
father now brought her back to her home at Kazvin, 
but she was not happy there, as her friends and 
relatives were all bitterly opposed to the Shaykhfs 
and the Bihis. Her uncle who showed much 
hatred of the Bdbfs, was now assassinated, and 
Qurratu’l-‘Ayn was unjustly charged with being 
privy to the deed. This rendered her further stay 
in Kazyin impossible, and she left for a place called 
Ndr, where she remained until the suppression by 
the Government of the Mazandaran insurrection. 
She was then made a prisoner and sent to Tihran. 
On her arrival she was taken before the Shah who 
said, ‘ I like her looks, leave her and let her be.’ 
She was then kept in prison, though her confine, 
ment does not appear to have been very rigorous, for 
she had occasional intercourse with different Babis 
and her life was in no danger until the attempt to 
assassinate the Sh£h was made, when the mere fact 
of being a Bdbf was sufficient to imperil life. Even 
there her marvellous beauty, enthusiasm and elo- 
quence won for her the regard of her custodian, 
Mahmdd Khdn. He did all he could, consistent 
with his duty, to soften the rigours of captivity and 
held out hopes for the future. One morning 
Mahmdd Khan returned from Court, saying that he 
had brought good news. He told Qurratu’l-‘Ayn 
that she was to appear before her judges, and it was 
understood that, if she denied that she was a Bibf, 
she would be left alone, on condition that she lived 
quietly and ceased to teach. She indignantly re- 
plied that she would do no such thing and 
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knew how to inspire them with perfect confidence. 
She was well educated and very beautiful. Every- 
thing retired before her. She raised the veiH which 
covered her face, not to set at nought the laws of 
chastity and modesty, so deeply graven on the tables 
of the orthodox law and in popular prejudice, but 
much rather in order to give by her look more force 
to the inspired words she spoke. Her speeches 
stigmatized that gross tyranny which for so many 
centuries had imprisoned liberty. She preached 
not, as some have said, to abolish the laws of 
modesty, but to sustain the cause of liberty. The 

m 

eloquent words which fell from her mouth capti- 
vated the hearts of her hearers, who became 
enthusiastic in her praise.’ 

Some of her poems breathe the spirit of Sdffism 
and show now deeply her mind was imbued with 
mystic lore. This is far more apparent in the 
original than in any translation of them. The 
following lines are from a translation by Mr. 
Browne : — 

Though with sword in hand nay Darling stand, with 
intent to slay, though I sinless be, 

If it pleases him, this tyrant’s whim, I am well content 
with his tyranny. 

The country of ‘ I ’ and ‘ We ’ forsake ; thy home in 
annihilation make, 

Since fearing not this step to take, thou shalt gain 
ttae highest felicity. ' 

Her romantic career, her marvellous power and 
her tragic end contributed to give for a time strength 

^ Some Bdbfs say she did not do this ; but Count Gobineau saySj 
* elles’^eva non seulement centre la polygamic, mais centre I’usage 
du voile/ Les fyliz^ons et les pHlosaphUs dans tJ AsU CmPrM. 
p.l68, / 
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and give orders to them to fire a volley.’ The 
orders were given to the chief of the farrashes and 
the next day, the Bab and a youthful Babi of good 
family, named Aka Muhammad ‘All, after being 
condemned by the Mullas, were delivered up to the 
Colonel of the regiment already named. On the 
previous evening the Bab said to his friends, ‘ To- 
morrow they will martyr me with shame and 
dishonour. Let one of you arise and slay me, so 
that I may not have to suffer the dishonour and 
humiliation from the adversaries.’ All, with great 
expressions of sorrow, began to excuse themselves 
except Mirza Muhammad ‘All, who seemed as if 
about to obey the command. His comrades, how- 
ever, prevented him, saying, ‘ Such boldness and 
rashness is not the mark of true service.’ For the 
following account of what really happened, I am 
indebted to Mfrza K^im Beg.^ 

The roads which led to the court of the barracks 
were crowded with people. At a military execution 
in Persia, the condemned are tied together with 
their backs turned towards the firing party. ; Aka 
Mu^mmad ‘All begged to be allowed to turn his 
face towards the people, and then, in a loud but 
calm voice, he began to say some prayers which 
had been composed by the master. The Bab kept 
perfectly silent. His pale and beautiful face surround- 
ed by a black beard, his white and delicate hands, 
his figure and distinguished manner, everything 
in his person and in his dress aroused the sympathy 
ami compassion of the spectators. The first volley 

^ Journal Asiaii^ue, Sixi^me Series, tome vii, p, J71. 

- The New History of the BfU> also has a fall accoaat, pp. 297-312. 
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■ give up the Bib, to save his life and to return to his 
family. Mr. Browne translates the letter thus : — 

‘ He is the Compassionate. 

O thou who art my Qibla ! My condition, thanks to God, 
has no fault, and to every difficulty succeedeth ease.'’ 
Yon have written that this matter has no end. What 
matter, then, has any end ? We, at least, have no discontent 
in this matter; nay, rather, we are unable sufficiently to 
express our thanks for this favour. The end of this matter 
is to be slain in the way of God, and Oh ! what happiness is 
this. The will of God will come to pass with regard to his 
servants, neither can human plans avert the divine decree. 
O thou who art my Qibla, the end of the world is death. If 
the appointed fate which God hath decreed overtake me, 
then God is the guardian of my family, and thou art mine 
executor ; behave in such wise as is pleasing to God, and 
pardon whatever has proceeded from me which may seem 
lacking in courtesy, or contrary to the respect due from 
juniors, and seek pardon for me from all those of my 
household and commit me to God. God is my patron and 
how good is He as a Guardian ! 

This letter is a remarkable witness to the power 
which the Bab had over his disciples, a powe* which 
could lead this youth, with so promising 3 future 
before him, to give up home and life, to face death 
and its terrors rather than be separated from the 
Master he loved so truly. 

The Bab wished to effect religious reform, not to 
deal with affairs of the State, or to injure the status 
of the reigning family. He was absorbed in 
spiritual meditations and in mystical contemplations 
and was not a political fanatic. But when his 
followers found that the Government would not 
help forward reforms and would not move from the 
orthodox Shf*ah standpoint, they gave to the Babi 

' Tim original letter is given in the MASJt October 1889, p. 992. 
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not on the skirt of the patience and self-control of 

j 

the king, whose elemental material God the Crea- 
tor had leavened with the liver of the lion, the heart 
of Ardashir, the ardour of Shcipur, and the majesty 
of Tairndr. Neither did he urge his horse to turn 
aside, nor did he utter a word indicative of alarm or 
consternation. He kept his place on the poplar- 
wood saddle like some mountain of massive rocks, 
and, notwithstanding that wound, turned not aside 
in any direction, and carried not his hand to his 
hurt, so that those present in his escort knew not 
that any hurt had befallen the king, or that he had 
suffered any wound.’ 

At the examination before the Council of Minis- 
ters, the two arrested Bdbis, though most severely 
tortured, declared that they had no accomplices, that 
they could not hesitate to obey the sacred orders of 
their chiefs who were no longer in Persia. They 
said, ‘ you can torture us till the day of judgment, we 
shall say no more.’ The most stringent measures 
\yere at once taken against the Babis. Baha’u’llah 
ahd Subh-i-Ezel escaped death, though the former 
was arrested and a reward was offered for the cap- 

I 

tiire of the latter. Most of these who were arrest- 
ed were condemned to death, whether any proof 
could be given of their complicity in the plot or not. 
It was quite enough to be known as a Bihi. A 
great fear fell upon those in authority, and it was 
determined to make now a terrible example. An 
English traveller says,* ‘Tow steeped in oil was 
inserted between their fingers and behind their 

# 'John Ussher, Diary of a Journey from London to Persepolis^ 

p. 628 . 
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accompanied by musicians, whilst the spectators 
threw dust and ashes on them. At last they were 
sawn asunder. Sulaymin bore these tortures most 
heroically and during them testified to the joy he 
felt at suffering martyrdom for the cause of the Bib. 

He recited the following verses : — 

I have returned ! I have returned ! I have come by 
the way of Shiraz ! 

I have come with winsome airs and graces ! Such is 
the lover’s madness.* 

‘ Why do you not dance, ’ said the executioner, 

‘ since you find death so pleasant ? ’ The reply 
was : — 

In one hand the wine cup, in one hand the tresses of 
the beloved. 

Such a dance in the midst of the market-place is my 
desire. 

Renan speaks of the massacre thus ; ‘ The day of 
the slaughter of the Bibfs in Tihran was, perhaps, 
a day unparalleled in the history of the world.’* 
Count Gobineau says : ‘ Children and women with 
lighted candles stuck into their wounds were driven 
along by whips, and as they went along they sang, 

“ We came from God, and unto Him we return. ” 
When the children expired their corpses were thrown 
at the feet of their fathers. Night fell on a mass of 
shapeless flesh, and the dogs came in troops to the 
place. Since then there have been occasional 
acts of violence,^ and some Babis have been put to « 
death with great cruelty. Only in one case, and 

I life 8^ .\ A, j^i[ ^ 

* Les A^sireSt p- 378. 

® Les JReli£rioHS ei Us Pkilosophies dans VAsie Centrale^ p. 302. 

* For a list of these see The EncycUpcedia of Religion and Ethics, 
ii, p. 302, 
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come from Him and exist by Him. Man cannot 
approach Him except through some appointed 
medium. So, distinct from God there is a Primal 
Will, ^ or Mashiyyat-i-tild, who becomes incarnate 
in the prophets. This Primal Will which spoke in 
all the prophets of the past, spoke also in the Bdb, 
who is the Nuqta-i-Bayan, or the point of Revelation 
and it will speak in ‘ Him whom God shall manifest. ’ 
This is apparent from the following texts of the 
Bay&n, ‘The whole Bayan revolves round the 
saying of “ Him w'hom God shall manifest.” ’ ‘ A 

thousand perusals of the Bay&n are not equal to the 
perusal of one verse of what shall be revealed by 
“Him whom God. shall manifest. ” ’ It must be 

j 

remembered that Baha’u’llah claimed and is allowed 
by his followers this exalted position. The following 
are some of the expressions used of Baha by his 

^ There is an evident connection between this dogma of the Babis 
and the Sufi system, in which the * First Intelligence, ' or * Primal 
Element * is represented as a manifestation of God. To the Sufi, 
as to the Bab! God is * sterile in His inaccessible height. * Men 
can never be more than slaves, nearness to Him is impossible. 
This intermediary is the Primal Will of the Babi and the Primal 
Element of the who also calls it by the names of the Pen, the 
First Principle, the spirit of Mu^mmad, Universal Reason or *aql-i- 
kull. God’s voice is heard through it, by it material things were 
brought into existence, it works in Prophets and Saints. The Imam 
is closely connected with it. 1 am not able to find out whether the 
Bab taught that the Primal Will was created or not. In Sfifi theology 
it certainly is, for in the Akhlaa-i-Jalali it is written : ‘ It is admitted, 
equally by the masters ot perception and conception, that the First 
Principle which, at the mandate, ** Be and it is, ** issued, by the 
ineffable power and will, from the chaotic ocean of inexistence, was a 
simple and luminous essence which, in the language of philosophy, is 
termed the Primary Intelligence, and the great fathers of mysticism 
and investigation call it the Mulhammadan Spirit. ’ It is to this and 
not to the inaccessible and incomprehensible God that the Imam seeks 
to return. When his work in life is done, then ‘ his end is jeined to 
his beginning Baagh^ girdad an jam. it is a curious phase of 
human thought which the Sufis evidently borrowed from the (jnostics 
^nd the Bab's from the Sufis. This earnest longing for communion 
with a manifestation of God we can sympathize with, and only regret 
that, in tiieir ignorance or the repudiation of tnu Christian doctrine of 
tne Incarnation, both §ufi and Babi have so sadly missed the mark. 
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now speaks in the Bab and will speak through 
‘ Him whom God shall manifest.’ ‘ That which 
spoke in Adam, Noah, Moses, David, Jesus and 
Muhammad^ was the one and the same Primal Will. 
In each manifestation news has been given of the 
following one. Thus the Jews were told to expect 
a Messiah but they rejected him ; the Christians to 
expect Muhammad but, as a rule, they did not 
accept him ; so the Muhammadans are taught to 
look out for Im^ Mahdi. Yet now he has come 
(that is, in the Bab) they persecute him.*^ 

The chapters of the Bay&n are arranged in groups 
of nineteen, a number which has a peculiar signifi- 
cance with the Babis. Each letter of the Arabic 
alphabet has a numerical value, and so dates can be 
given by words or sentences. Alif, the first letter, 

stands for God, and the word for one is wahid. The 

* 

numerical value of the letters in this word is 19. 
God is absolute Being, or wujud, the value of the 
letters of which also comes to 19.® The name of 
one of the attributes of God is Hayy, or the Living. 
The sum of the letters of this word is 18, to which, 
if we add the letter Alif— the ‘ One,’ which pervades 
all, we again get the sacred number 19. Nineteen, 
then, represents the manifestation of the unknowable 


Ulu'l-‘Azm of Islam. See The Faith 


01 


^ These are the An biya 
(4th ed.), p. 293. 

® FASJj yol. xxi, pp. 914, 925. 

f with tlie second canon of the Cabbalistic system 

of Biblical interpretation in the thirteenth century in Germany which 
!s yalled Gamirta, or * the use of the numerical values of the letters 
or L word for pu^oses of comparison with other words which yield 
the same or similar combinations of numbers.* I am not preoarpd to 

IS any histoncal connection between the Cabbalist and 
mystic. 1 he subject needs investigation. For the Jewish 

5^® Oesterleyand Box, The 'Literature tjf Rabbinical 
and Afedieeval Judaism^ pp, 233, 278, 282. 
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progresses, the Primal Will, the teacher of men, 
speaks in each new revelation more fully and more 
clearly. All these successive and progressive reve- 
lations and dispensations were not for the purpose 
of abrogating preceding essential laws, but to 
complete them and especially to prepare the world 
for the fuller teaching of ‘Him whom God shall 
manifest.’ 

Professor Browne thus states the Babf view of 
successive dispensations : ‘ A new prophet is not 
sent until the development of the human race 
renders this necessary. A revelation is not abro- 
gated till it no longer suflRces for the needs of 
mankind. There is no disagreement between the 
prophets : all teach the same truth, but in such 
measure as men can receive it. As mankind 
advance and progress they need fuller instruction. 
The instruction given by Abraham was suitable 
and sufficient for the people of his day, but not for 
those to whom Moses was sent, while this in turn 
had ceased to meet the needs of those to whom 
Christ was sent. Yet we must not say that their 
religions were opposed to one another, but rather 
that each manifestation is more complete and more 
perfect than the last.’ * 

The great point in the BSbi theology is that the 
teacher is one and the same, though he manifests 
himself according to the capacity and needs of those 
to whom he is sent. The outward form changes 
but the Universal Sfurit remains.^ It then follows 
that * during the long intervals which separate one 


* A Year amomgU tte Persmas, p. 303. 

- Ood U One^, the Theopbaaies dififer.' 
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Speaking of Barzakh^ he says, ‘ What is in- 
tended by Barzakh is merely the interval between 
the two manifestations, and not that which is 
commonly known amongst men, for none knoweth 
what shall be decreed unto them after death 
except God.’ The hope of future reward was not 
placed before his followers as an inducement to 
accept him, and this is in direct contrast to the 
conduct and teaching of Muhammad. In the Bayan 
the Bab wrote the following words : ‘ So worship 
God that, if the recompense of the worship of Him 
were to be the fire, no alteration in thy worship of 
Him would be made ; if you gaze on Paradise, and 
if you worship in hope of that, you have made God’s 
creation a partner with Him.’^ 

He now wrote a book called the Ikam in which 
he seemed to admit the superior claim of Subh-i- 
Ezel, but later on he called upon all the Ezelfs to 
submit to his authority and said that God would 
aid him, and all who opposed his claim to the leader- 
ship would be bitterly cursed. The result of the 
schism was that gradually the influence of Subh-i- 
Ezel grew less and his followers became few. ‘ Of 
Bdbiism as a living force, affecting both East and 
West, Akka has been the centre for the last forty 
years, and seems likely so to remain.’® 


tbat they inclined to ^the doctrine of Metempsychosis (Tanasukh-i- 
Arwah) ; other Babis understood the “Return (Rij'at) tothelife 
of this world ’Mn a less material and more symbolic sense, while some 
disbelieve in jperwnal immortality, or limit it to those holy beings who 
are endowed with a spirit of a higher grade than is vouchsafed to 
(^ary mortals/ Browne in TIui Encyclopaedia of Religion and 

^ See The Faith of Islam (4th ed.), pp. 2S5, 321. 

» RASJ. October 1889, p,W. 

» EncyclofHEdia of Religion and Ethics^ voL p. 303. 
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active man, took the lead in all practical matters. 
The Persian Consul at Baghdad was hostile to the 
Babfs and the Turkish authorities were prevailed 
upon to expel them from Baghdad. The two 
leaders were first sent to Constantinople and after 
four months were banished to Adrianople, where 
they lived for four years. At Baghdad, Baha’u’llah, 
a man of resolute will and ambitious character, 
professedly acted under the instructions of his 
brother, but the idea gradually formed itself in his 
mind that he should become actually, as indeed he 
was virtually, the head and leader of the Babfs. 
Thus the influence of Baha’u’lldh grew, and he 
began to advance claims, which afterwards culmi- 
nated in the assertion that he was the person to 
whom the Bab referred as, ‘ Him whom God shall 
manifest.’* To this claim^ the Ezelfs replied that, 
before the person of whose advent the Bab had 
spoken could come, Babfism must obtain, general 
currency, and its laws be accepted by most nations. 
It was not to be supposed that two manifestations — 
that of the Bab and that of ‘Him whom God shall 
manifest’ — could take place with so short an inter- 
val of time between them. To all this the Baha’is 
declared that the Bab had said that the new prophet 
would come suddenly ; that Malachi had foretold 
the advent of Baha’u’lldh,^ that the name Elijah in 


' Man yajparu’llah. He openly declared his divine mission in 1866-7 . 
at Adrianople, from which date the schism commenced. 

* It required great firmness to meet this claim and Professor Browne 
says, * Such finnness Snbh-i-Ezel, a peace-loving, contemplative, 
gentle soul, wholly devoted to his beZoved master, caring little for 
authority and incapable of self-assertion, seems to have altogether 
lacked/ Introduction to the New History of the J5db, p. zxi. 

* The £aha% apply 2 Thess. ii. 1-8 to the appearance of Subh-i- 

wbo is *the man of sin,’ whom the Lord Bahian ’IMh 'vdll 
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was now made. A struggle for leadership com- 
menced, for Baha’u’llah’s claim virtually deposed the 
Bab from his position as the ‘ Point of Revelations’ 
and made him the mere forerunner of ‘ Him whom 
God shall manifest.’ Assuming that Baha’u’ll£h 
had right on his side, it is stated that the changes 
he made were in a practical direction and beneficial. 
His teaching was less mystical than that of the 
Bab, and his laws, as laid down in the Kiiab-i- 
Aqdas, are simpler than those framed by the Bab. 
He appealed to all men, not simply to Shi'ah 
Muhammadans. His organization was good and 
his missionaries kept him well acquainted with 
news from all parts. They had all the tact of 
Isma’ilian Da’fs (ante p. 87), who accommodated 
the instruction given to the opinions of their 
hearers, and only gradually led on to the doctrines 
of the system. His attitude to the Shf'ahs and to 
the Persian Government was generally conciliatory. 

To a very large number of Babfs Baha’u’lldh was 
during the latter part of his life ' looked \ n to as a 
divinely appointed guide. Before he asst med that 
position he wrote a book called the Ikau, which is 
held in great esteem. In this book he seems to 
acknowledge the then superior position of Subh-i- 
Ezel, but writes bitterly of some who were hostile to 
himself. Ten years after the T urks had banished him 
to Adrianople, he boldly asserted his claim and 
called on all the Ezelfs to submit to his directions. 
He then wrote other treatises in which he declared 
that God would make him victorious over all who 


^ He died in exile on May 16, 1893* 
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sanctified from every form of selfishness and lust, 
for the weapons of the worshippers of the Unity and 
the saints were, and are, the fear of God. Every 
one who desireth victory must first subdue the city 
of his own heart with the sword of spiritual truth 
and of the word. No stranger must find his way 
into the city of the heart, so that the Incomparable 
Friend (God) may come unto His own place, that 
is, the effulgence of His names and attributes, not 
His essence, for that Peetless King hath been 
and will be holy for everlasting above ascent or 

descent.’ * > 

People often came to Baha’u’lMh for direction as 
to their conduct and for instruction. This led him 
to write the Lau^-i-aqdas, or the ‘ Most Holy 
Book,’ in which many practical rules are laid down. 
It will be seen that they differ considerably from 
those which are current in Isldm. Prayer is to be 
said three times a day ; the number of prostrations 
are much fewer than those held necessary amongst 
Muhammadans. The worshipper no longer turns 
to Mecca, but towards ‘ the Most Holy Region, the 
Holy Place, whence issueth the command to whom- 
soever is in the earths and the heavens.’^ That 
Akka (Acre) is meant is clear, because it is said that 

^ This is to guard against the idea held by some that God comes 
down into man, or man rises unto God, and that thus both are 
identified. The mystical view is that man is annihilated in God. 
J£mi, a §dfi, says 

So treat this path that duality may disa ppear, 

For if there be duality in this path, falsity will arise ; 

Thou wilt not become He ; but, if thou strivest. 

Thou wilt reach a place where thou~ness (tu tli*i) shall depart 
from thee. 

* Count Gobineau says that the Bab did not substitute any Qibla 
for the ancient ones of Jerusalem and Mecca which he set aside ; but 
declared that ‘ ce sera le grand Revelateur qui deciders.' Les 
Religions etUf Philosophies i^ks VAsie Centr<de, p. 332, 
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successors consider it an evil thing to accept the 
tolerance which he showed as regards dualit}^ of 
wives. ^ All are to read the sacred books regularly, 
to be kind and courteous in their conduct, to give 
alms, to approve for others what they would like 
themselves, and to forgive their enemies. Instead 
of the usual Muhammadan salutation, ‘As-salama 
‘alaikum : ‘alaikumu*s-salam, or ‘ peace be upon you ’ 
and ‘ upon you be peace,’ the Babis amongst them- 
selves, on meeting one another, say, * Allahu abha,’ 
‘God is most bright,’ to which the response is the 
same. 

Some of the precepts to guide the conduct of 
Baha’is are on the following subjects : — - 

1. Abolition of religious warfare. 

2* Friendly intercourse with all sects and people. 

3. Promise of this ‘Most Great Peace.’® 

4. Obedience to the ruler who protects them. 

5. Submission to the laws of the country in which they 

live. 

6. Confession of sin to fellow-men is prohibited. 
Confession must be to, and pardon sought from, God only. 

7. The study of such sciences as tend to the welfare 
of mankind is encouraged. 

8. All must learn some trade or practise some pro- 
fession- 

9. Visits to tombs and shrines are not obligatory. 

The political influence of the Babis in Persia has 


^ Gobineau, Les Religions et les Philosophies dans VAsie 
CenireUe^ p. 346. 

* An expression used by Bah^’u’ll£h in conversation with 
Mr. Browne. Baba’uUlah said, * We desire . , . that all nations 
should become one in faith and all men as brothers ; that the bond of 
affection and unity between the sons of men should be strengthened ; 
that diversities of religion should cease, and differences of race be 
annulled— what harm is there in this ? . . . , Yet so it shall be ; these 
frntiess strifes, these ruinous wars shall pass away, and the “Most 
Great Peace *' shall come,’ A Traveller's Pfarraiive^ voj, ii, p, 40, 
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the spiritual head and his brother ‘Abbas Efendi as 
the secular head of the community. 

The claim of ‘Abbas Efendf to the headship 
was disputed by his brother Mirza Muhammad 
‘AH,* named ‘ The most great Branch,’ who also 
received the support of his two younger brothers. 
‘Abbis Efendf appears to have claimed that the 
revelation was not ended, but had passed on to him. 
His opponents said it was closed and quoted from 
Baha’u’llah’s book, the Kit&b-i-Aqdas (the most holy 
book), the words ‘ Whosoever lays claim to any 
authority before the completion of a millenium is 
assuredly a liar.’^ On the one hand, ‘Abbas 
Efendf’s claim had the support of his father’s 
written wish ; on the other it seemed to be opposed 
to his father’s teaching. ‘As in the case of the 
previous schism between Baha’u’llah and Su’bh-i- 
Ezel, so here the conflict was between those who 
held that every day of Theophany must be succeed- 
ed by a night of Occultation, and those who felt that 
the Light by which they had walked could not be ex- 
tinguished, but must rather increase in brightness.’^ 
The followers of ‘Abbas Efendf remained supreme. 

In Cairo aSyrian Jew, Ibrahfm George Khayru’llah, 
became a Babf convert. He proceeded to America 
and commenced to lecture in Chicago on the reli- 
gion of Baha’u’lldh.* A rich lady presented ‘Abbas 
Efendf with a large house at the foot of Mount 
Carmel. Public notice was thus called to Bahaism, 


^ In a Bahama poem he is called a ‘ breaker (naqid) of the covenant. 
® Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics^ vol. ii, p. 304, 

» Ibid,, vol, ii, p. 304. 

* He is said to have taught the Baha^is in America how to utter the 
most holy name of God. 
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Efendf, as his American admirer describes it, is 
very obscure. It leads to pantheism and is based 
on the theory that in the person of Baha u’llah the 
essence of God is mainfested and that he is the duly 
appointed world-teacher of the age. The ultra- 
Shi‘ah sects held peculiar views of incarnation, re- 
incarnation and the like, and Professor Browne says 
that ‘ these doctrines appear to be endemic in 
Persia, and always ready to be epidemic under suit- 
able stimulus. In our day they appeared in the 
BabI movement of which in its earliest form (A.D. 
1844 to 1S52) they contained the essential kernel, 
though in a later time under the influence of Baba'u’- 
hah and now of his son, ‘Abbas Efendi, they have 
been relegated to a subordinate or at kast a less 
conspicuous position.' The teaching of Baha’u’- 
llah is said to contain the following : the gathering 
of all people to the acceptance of himself as the 
manifestation of God, as the divine guide to the true 
religion, the spread of universal love and universal 
peace, thus abolishing war and bloodshed, the 
harmonizing; of all national customs and characteris- 
tic in a great and harmonious brotherhood. This 
constant setting forth of universal love and brother- 
hood is strange, when we see how the history of 
Babiism reveals just the contrary. Baha’u’llah 
superseded his brother Subh-i-Ezel. ‘Abbas Efendf 
was opposed to his brother Mfrza Muhammad ‘Alf, 
and so two rival sects arose. Thus in its highest 
domestic circles it has absolutely failed to bring 
peace and harmony into the family life of its leaders, 
who by their example preach the doctrines of discord 
aud unbrotherly love. 
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that it is a religious revolt against orthodox Islam. 
It raises women tc a higher level, it professes to 
limit many of the sc cial evils of Islam, it tends to 
give liberty of thought and to develop a friendly 
spirit to others.* It does, at least, betray a 
longing for a real, living, loving, personal guide, 
the revealer of G(’d to man, which can be best 
met by the acceptance of the Eternal Word. In 
any case, if only liberty of conscience can be 
secured, there seems to be a wide and open door 
for the proclamation of ‘ Him whom God has mani- 
fested, ’ ‘ in Whom are hid all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowlcjdge,’ for it ‘ pleased the Father 
that in Him should all fulness dwell.’ (Coloss. ii. 
3 ; i- I9-) 

The latest development of Mahdfism is seen in 
the modem Ahmac fyya sect. It illustrates the far- 
reaching influence c-f the doctrine of the Imamat. 
Its founder Mfrz^ Qjulam Ahmad Kh^n was born 
in the year 1839 at Qddian, a village in the Punjab. 
In 1888 he claimed to be the Messiah and Al- 
Mahdf, and asserted that certain ancient prophecies 
were fulfilled in his person' and mission, and that 

^ I am indebted to a wnll- known Missionary who has spent a long 
time in Persia for the following facts : — 

(1) The Baha'is admit that the Lord Jesns Christ was the incar- 
nate Son ; but claim that Bah^ was the incarnate Father, and as each 
incarnation is superior to a proceeding one, Baba is greater f-han 
Christ. 

(2) Some of the !l^ha'if> now say, * we are Christians others say, 
* we aje almost Christians others, * The only difference between ns 
is that we accepted Christ when he came to ns fifty years aeo fi.e. in 
BaM) and yon rejected him.* 

(3) They constantly invite the Christian missionary to their hbnses, 
and are mo^ hospitable and kind. 

(4) The Baha'is admit that the New,Testament is the nncormpt- 

ed Word of Ood. ^ 

« ’5) M^y Jews in l^ersia have become 

some have become Christians, 


B4bis 


-V Vvv< 


on th^s^ther 
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whom were able men, who supported his claims in 
a monthl)' periodical, called the Review of Religiems, 
He died on !May 26, 1908. Hakim Nuru’d-Din then 
became the leader cf the movement under the title 
of Khalffa’u’l-Masfh (successor of the Messiah). 
He was assisted bv a council. 

Mfrza Ghulam Ahmad had commanded his 
followers to abstain from anj>’ interference in political 
m.atters. In 1914 this order was disregarded, and 
a new party, the Anjuman-i-Isha‘t-i-Islam, was 
formed at Lahore. Thus, just as in the Babi 
movement in Persia, so here, after the death of the 
founder, divisions began and the unity of the sect 
was broken. 

On the death of Ntiru'd-Dm, a san of the Mfrzd, 

named Bashfru’d-Dfn Mahmud Ahmad became the 

* * 

Kh alifa. The Lahore Anjuman was then repre- 
sented in England by Kh aiah Kamalu’d-Dfn, editor 
of a magazine published in England and an active 
missionary of the Ahmadfyya movement. He has 
also edited a new English translation of the Qur’an 
w'ith a commentary, remarkable chiefly by its 
disregard of the opinions of approved Muslim 
commentators, by its divergence from accepted 
Muslim beliefs, by its ignorant dogmatism and by 
its hatred of Christianity.' 

The Ahmadfs, or Qadianfs, as they are also called, 
are active propagandists of the view’s of the founder 
of the sect. This propaganda is not confined to 
India, but is extended to foreign countries. ^ The 

' See Crilichm of a Qadiaiii Commentary (C.L.S.) 

* * In a petition .<enT to the Amir of Afg:hani5tan asking for the 
Tt^lease of a Qadiar.i prisoner, it is said that he was a member of a 
comm unity nuiabenng about a million people.’ This is probably 
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The Darwishes look upon Islam as a vast theo- 
cracy in which their spiritual leaders are the true 
guides. They believe that Muslims should be 
governed by an imam who is both a religious an j 
'political leader, who should so manifestly be a ruler 
that the words of the sacred tradition may be fulfil- 
led. ‘ He who dies without recognizing the autho- 
rity of the Imam of the age is accounted dead and is 
an infidel.’ It is the special function of the great ' 
Religious Orders to keep this principle alive and to 
teach people its vast importance. In Africa and in 
parts of Asia it has resulted in a great pan-Islamic 
movement having for its object not merely ‘ resis- 
tance to the advance of Christianity, bu : also oppo- 
sition to the progress of Western civ ization in 
Muslim lands.’* Under various pretexts, innumer- 
able agents of these Orders went in all directions ; 
sometimes as students, preachers, doctors, artisans, 
beggars and quacks. The , people received them 
kindly and protected them when they fell under the 
«uspicion of the rulers of the countries in which 
they carried on their propaganda. 

It was not until the nineteenth century that Islam 
suffered any great reverses. When the' change 
began it very soon led to a great increase in the 
number and the strength of the Darwish Orders. 

VCoiint Cas^rief>, p. 220. 
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officers were executed ; many of its monasteries 
were demolished, its members were not allowed to 
wear their distinctive dress; but the Older survived. 
These men were not lacking in courage. One oi 
them stopped Sultan Mahiriud and, seizing the 
bridle of his horse, said, ‘ Giaour Padishah, art thou 
not yet content with abominations ? Thou wilt 
answer to God for all thy godlessness. Thou 
revilest Islam and drawest the vengeance ol the 
Prophet on thyself and us.’ The Sultan called 
upon his guard to put this ‘ fool ’ away. ‘ I a fool,’ 
said the Darwish, ‘it is thou and thy worthless 
counsellors who have lost their senses. jMusiin s 
to the rescue ! ’ The bold Darwish was put to 
death and ever after w'as venerated as a saint. An 

Arab poet addressed Harun’r- Rashid thus: — 
Religious gems can ne’er adorn 
The flowing robe by pleasure worn ; 

Its feeble texture soon would tear 
And give these jewels to the air. 

Thrice happy those, who seek the abode 
Of peace and pleasure in their God ; 

Who spurn the world, its joys despise, 

And grasp at bliss beyond the skies. ‘ 

In Algiers the work of the Darwishes has been 
manifest since 1830- The Emir ‘Abdu’I-Qadir 
owed much of his popularity and success to the 
intrigues and support of the Qadirfyya Order. The 
insurrections in 1864, 1871 and 18S1 were due in 
great part to the action of these Darwishes. It was 
very dif%:ult to counteract their influence with the 
masses, for whenever, after a local insurrection, the 
French authorities had destroyed the Zawiyahs, 

' is OilsMs's Tke p. 374. 
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one wife, and only takes a second if— is 
childless, and the succession to the headship of the 
Order is hereditary. Absolute and unquestioning 
obedience must be rendered to him by every mem- 
ber of the Order. Subordinate to the Shaykh are 
the Muqaddams (chiefs), who are placed in charge 
of the several Zawiyahs* or Monasteries. From 
amongst the Ikhwan. or brethren of the Order, 

f 

certain persons are elected as assistants the 
Muqaddams. These are the Wakfl, who has charge 
of the property and funds of the Zawiyah, and the 
Raqqab, who is employed as a courier to carry des- 
patches. In the assembling of the members of the 
Order the Muqqadam is assisted by the Cha’ush or 
leader, the Muddih or precentor and the Qassad or 
chanter of the qasfdas or elegies. There are also 
the ‘Alldm or standard bearers, and the Suqqah or 
water carriers. All these o^es are filled by mem- 
bers of the Order whojtjok upon their several duties 
as a grave religious work. ' 

The simple members of an Order are called 
Ikhwan^ or brothers ; Ashab^ or companions, while 
the generic name of Darwish covers aU. A disciple 
is called a Murid, and his spiritual guide is known 
as a Pfr. He who faithfully perform the religious 
rites of the Order is known as a Murabit. He is 


^ Lftterally, a corner and so a secluded place as a cell, a hermitage, 
a convent 

* Phis name is now g^veu i;o the fanatical followers of the Wahhabi 
ruler, though they do not form a Darwish Order. Another forpi of 
the nai^e is Khouan. 

® They are subdivided into Ashabu’l-Fatwa, or ccm- 

panions of the decree ; AshabuU-Bisat, or conipanions 

of the carpet ; A^iLbu^l'-Ashad, or conqipanioxis of zeal ; 

Ashabu*l-Yad, or companions of the hand. 
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attain, or at least approximate to, spiritual perfec- 
tion. * 

For the origin of many of the Orders a supernat- 
ural claim is made. Al-Khidr (Elias) is said to 
have been the greatest saint of his age, an inter- 
mediary between God and man and the founder of 
a Religious Order. He is supposed to be still alive 
and active, able to give power to the devotee who 
attains to the dignity of a Qutb. Owing to his 
being transported from place'^ to place by the Spirit 
of God, to his investiture of Elisha with the prophet- 
ic office and to his marvellous translation, it is said 
that he still retains and exercises great influence 
with the men who rise to a high order of saintship. 
To them he unveils the future, confers the gift of 
blessing (baraka) and gives mystical supernatural 
powers (ta'sarruf). All the members of the Order 
participate in this blessing and in the abundance of 
spiritual good, transmitted from the founder of the 
Order, who had entered into secret and direct - 
communication with Al-Khidr and with the Prophet. 
The^-'Shaykh almost always nominates his suc- 
cessor.* He informs the Muqaddans and Murfds 
that he has chosen a man who will maintain the tradi- 
tions of the founder of their Order and its purity. 

^ There are ftmr stages m this initiation. (1) the Shari' at, or Holy 
Law which the Mnrid must know and obey (2) the Tariqat, or Path^ 
in which he may abandon the observance of forms and ceremonies, 
and enter on the study of the mystical teaching of the ; (3) 
Ma'ritat, or knowTedge. He now attains the supernatural knowledge 
and is equal to angels ; (4) Haqiqat or Truth. He has now reached 
the stage of Divine Beatitude and is united with Deity. Few pass' 
beyond the second stage, and to attain even to that the pupil must 
attach himself to a holy Shaykfe and be instructed by a Kr. 

• ik>me, however, on the ground that the Prophet nominated no 
^«cc«or,’leave the dection to the Muqaddams, Rinn, MarabmUs ti 

p> 
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one of the gates of old Cairo and other places. It 
is believed that he can come and go, flit from place 
to place, as he pleases. 

The Autad is the name given to holy men of 
influence in a country, or, in a mystical sense, to 
men who know God. It has the same meaning as 
Arkan, or pillars in such terms as Arkan-i-daulat — 
pillars of the State. There are four others called 
the Anwdr, or lights, who succeed to vacant places 
among the Autad. 

Then come the Khayyar. a word derived from 
khayr (good). It signifies excellent men. They 
are seven in number and are constantly travelling 
about, spreading the light of Islam. 

Another class is that of the Abdal, the change- 
able. Owing to the purification of their nature, no 
vice dwells in them and so their hearts are said to 
be changed. For their sake God blesses the world. 
When one dies God appoints another, but no one 
knows where they live. 

The Shuhada’, or martyrs, forty in number, 
wander about the earth, completing the journey in 
a month. A person who happens to meet one can 
sCek and obtain from him spiritual blessings. On 
the Day of Judgement they will all be recalled to 
God. 

Wall, or friend of God, is a tittle given to a holy 
man after his death. These saints are highly vene- 
rated, and the reverence paid to them is based on a 
verse of the Qur’&i, ‘ Verily on the favourites of God, 
no fear shall come, nor shall they be put to grief ’ 
(Sflratu Ytinas x. 63). The word for the favourites 
is Auliya’, the plural of Waif. They are supposed 
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a disciple ; then a Murfd, an aspirant ; then a Faqfr, 
poor in the mystical sense. He now enters upon 
the Tarfq, or path, and sees visions and has super- 
natural revelations. Thus he becomes a Salik, a 
traveller on the mystical road, but many pass on to • 
still higher stages of life and become Majdhdb, the 
attracted, that is, they are powerfully drawn by God 
to Himself and are illuminated and inspired. The 
life of such an one is wholly spiritual and not mate- 
rial, and the outward rites of religion are no longer 
needed. He is so absorbed in the contemplation of 
God that he passes on to the state of Tauhfd (unity), 
and is identified with the Supreme and so loses all 
sense of separate existence. Not all Darwishes 
attain to these higher degrees ; they are reserved for 
the few alone. After some preliminary instruction, 
the novice is introduced by two of the brethren to 
the whole assembly of the Darwishes. In the pre- 
sence of the Muqaddams, or of the Shaykh. he 
swears that he will be loyal to the Order and 
obedient to its Shaykh. After a full profession of 
the creed of Islam, he is taught the Dhikr,^ or 
special form of prayer, used in the Order into which 
Iw is now to be admitted. The whole assembly then 
recites the Fatiha the first Sura of the Qur’an. He 
then gives to all and receives from all the kiss of 
peace. In some Orders the novitiate extends over a 
thousand and one days, during which time the novice 


^ A Dhikr easy to rememoer is learnt. An oath o( obedience to ’the 
Sbay^y and to all thinj^ for the benefit of the Order is made. * The 
novice is henceforth bound to loyalty to the Master, who becomes his 
sole guide in things temporal and spiritual, his intercessor with God, 
tJje controller of aU his affairs.* Depont et Coppolani, Les Confrirus 
Riligiemes Mus€Uman^y p. 199. 
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of tribute which the Muqaddam exacts from the 
chiefs of the local tribes, and which few are bold 
enough to refuse, lest some injury should happen to 
them. 

By far the most important duty in the life of a 
Darwish is the Dhikr. * It is an attempt to secure 
a mystical union with the Divine through an emo- 
tional or sub-conscious bond ; an effort carried on 
under the personal direction of a Mushfd. There 
are various forms of it. It may be recited aloud, in 
which case it is called Dbikr-i-jali ; or mentally, ■ 
or in a very low voice and then it is called 
Dhikr-i-khafi. The Naqshbandiyya Darwishes 
adopt the former ; the Chistiyya and the : Qadirfyya 
Orders the latter form. A Dhikr-i-j ali is as follows : 
the worshipper sits down in the usual way and shouts 
out Allah ; then sitting as if for prayers again in a 
louder voice says Allah ; then folding his legs under 
him says still louder Allah. Again placing himself 
in the correct attitude for praj er, he closes his eyes 
and shouts out the word La (no) ; drawing the sound 
from his navel, then he says ilaha (god) as from his 
head, and lastly illa’Ilah (but God) from his left 

^The orijfin of this frequent act of worship is to be found in Sdratu'l* 
At;Lz£b xxziii. 40. ‘O Believers! remember God with frequent 
remembrance and praise him morning and evening. 

The Commentator ‘Abdu'll^h bin ‘Abbas says that means 

* Remember with tongue and heart/ and that is equivalent 

to *say the namaz,* The Darwishes say that frequent, 

means that the Dhikr is to be repeated often. There is a curious 
parody of the Dhikr in the ceremony used for exorcisms, called Zar. 
See Zwemer, The Influence of Anhuism on chapter xxi. 

pt^ ikr supplies the emotional element in lsl£m which the formal 
Sal£t does not ; but like all manifestations of religious emotion it has . 
iu dangers, though to some persons it may be he4>^ and supply 
a need. 
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retiring into privacy for devotional purposes (IChil- 
wat) ; by turning his face towards God (Tawajjuh) ; 
by contemplating God with fear (Muraqabbah) ; and 
by mystical spiritualism (Tasarruf) that the Darwish 
is supported to gain the spiritual internal powers — 
quwat-i-rdhi wa batimi — which enable him to sub- 
due the will of others. The mechanical repetition 
of the Dhikr naturally weakens the intellect and 
personal will of the Darwish. It produces a 
morbid state of mind in which he is easily and 
blindly led by the stronger will of the Shaykh and 
the Muqaddams. The whole system is so develop- 
ed that individuality is crushed out and the Order 
is exalted. The Shaykh i. the one absolute will 
and all not only venerate but implicitly obey him. 

There are said to be altogether eighty-eight Reli- 
gious Orders.^ The first came into existence in 
the first year of the Hijra (622) and the last in 1876. 
It is said that Abti Bakr first called men to a sort 
of common community life.^ I now proceed to 
give a short account of some of the most important 
Orders. 

The Siddfqfyya Order takes its name from the 
word Siddiq® — the righteous — a name given to Abu 
Bakr. It is found in Yaman, in Egypt and in small 
numbers in Algeria, Its chief principle is said to 


' The names of the founder.s of these Orders wdth their dates are * 
given by Rinn in Marabot&ls ei Khouan. pp. 26-51. 

* The BisUimiyya the Naqshbaijdiyya and the Bakhtashivva Orders 

claim to have descended from the Siddiqiyya community, founded by 
Abu Bakr. The Uwaisiyya the Qadiriyya and the Sanusiyya Orders 
connected themselves with ^Umar and also with to whom all 

the other Orders look up to as their original head. Each Order has 
its silsiiah, or chain of succession, up to one of these Khalifas. 

* An Order is always called by the adjective formed from the name 
of Its founder, 
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the largest and niost importa' it ones. The great 
religious revival at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, probably due to tl.e Wahhabi revival, 
stirred up the members of this Order to great 
activity. Throughout the Western Sudan they have 
made a great advance by their pacific propaganda.* 
This Order and a more modem and warlike one, 
the Tijaniyya, have been the principal agents in the 
extraordinary advance of Isl^ in the Western and 
Central Sudans. ‘Abdu’l-Qadir is represented as 
being a man of large heart and charitable feelings, 
and his Order was founded ‘ not only to improve 
by its mystical teaching the corrupt morals of 
Muslims, but also to relieve the miseries of men, to 
comfort the afflicted and to aid the poor by alms.’ 
One of the Muqaddams said, ‘ If God had not sent 
Muhammad to be the seal of the prophets, He 
would have seat ‘Abdu’l-Qadir, for he, by his 
virtues and charity, most of all resembles' Jesus 
Christ,’ He is called the Saint of Saints, the 
Qutbu’l-Qutub and the GhauAu’l-A'zain, the 
Greatest Defender. No man equals him in the 
alleged working of miracles, nor are such mar- 
vellous stories told of any other Shayyi. The 
Dhikr of this Order is a very long one. On 
admission the novice has to add to the usual namaz 
the repetition 165 times of the creed. La DsBiu 
ilia’ll^u ; he must also repeat 121 times the words, 
O God, bless our Lord Muhammad and his family ; 

^ This is confirmed a great French anthorirr who says» * by 
the instrnctiou the fotmder gave to his disdpks, by the ooloiiies 
which he founded the number of the members of the Onler 
' d in the Sudw^.* Chattier, Ulsiam dons Occideniidtii 

p. 254, See also C.M.S. 2ntdH%m€er^ Februaiy 1903, p. 115. 
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agents are active and they are hostile to Europeans. 
The chief interest in this Order is that under the 
influence of ‘Abd’l-Hauda, an intimate friend of 
Sul^ Abdd’l-Hamfd, it took a very active part in 
propagating the pan- Islamic views of that Sultdn. 
‘ Under the powerful direction of ‘Abd’l-Hauda 
the Rifa‘fyya men sought to recover their spiritual 
homogeneity and become at the same time sworn 
enemies of progress and civilization, the unscrupu- 
lous executors of the designs of the Ottoman Porte.’* 

The Chistfyya Order was founded by Mu‘fnu’d-Dfn 
Chistf, who was born in 1142 and died at Ajmir in 
1226. His tomb is still a favourite place of pilgrimage. 
The members of the Order are mostly Shf'ahs. 
They are fond of music and perform the Dh i kr -i-jali. 
A friend of the founder, Khwajah Qutbu’d Dfn, was 
buried in Delhi. The Qutb Minar is na: led after 
him. 

The Shadhiliyya Order was founded in 1258. 
The name is taken from that of its third Shaykh. 
Sfdf Hasanu’sh-Shadhil. a man with a great repu- 
tation as a jurisconsult and theologian. It flourishes 
in Egypt and in Algeria. It has given rise to many 
branches which now form separate Orders. The 
founder, Abd Madian, was a mystic, deeply versed 
in Sdffistic lore. To this advanced spiritualism he 
added great modesty of manner and a ready 
eloquence. The early chiefs of the Order, worthy 
disciples of the great master, took little interest in 
worldly affairs, and were really the heads of a 
mystical philosophical school. A general order 

w ^ Depont et Coppolani, Confreries Religieus^s MusalmaneSf 
p. 327, 
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nine times and Siiratu’l-Ikhias (cxii) once. The 
dignity of its outward ceremonial and the high 
class of persons affiliated to it are amongst the 
causes which give this Order a very high place in 
the esteem and regard with which other Darwishes 
look upon it. In 1925 the head of the Order was 
Shaykh Sa'fd of P^ii. His head Takya, or monastery, 
was a place of pilgrimage and he had many friends 
amongst the Kurdish chiefs. He took a leading 
part in the Kurdish revolt against the Angora 
Government for its policy of Westernization and its 
abolition of the Qur’dnic law. The insurgents 
wished to proclaim Salim Efendi, a son of Sultan 
‘Abdu’l-Hamfd, as Khalifa. The revolt was put 
down and Shaykh Sa'fd was taken prisoner, tried 
as a rebel and executed. All the Takyas of the 
Order in the eastern vilayets were closed by order of 
the T urkish Government. ^ 

The Order of the Qalandariyya, or Wandering 
Darwishes, was founded in 1323 by ‘Ali Ydsuf, 
QaJandari, a native of Spain. Being dismissed 
from the Chistiyya Order, he founded this new one. 
Its members are bound to live on charity, not to 
amass wealth for themselves and to be always on 
the move. They are practically Sufis. Their 
Dhilrr is the usual one. The Qalandar Darwish is 
a well-known character in Eastern tales. 

The Bakhtdshiyya Order was founded by Hdji 
Bakhtdsh in 1357 and was famous in Turkey, owing 

^ See Toynbee, Turkey, p. 266 ; Survey of Iniemaiional Affairs, 
pp. 507-10. The Angora govemment has suppressed oth®* Orders. 
?ram an orthodox Muslim standpoint Isito in Turkey, as represented 
by its rulers, seems to be trading towards rationalism, whilst the 
traditional form is kept up as an aid to the conaorvation of a spirit 
of nationalism. 


i» 
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but it has considerable influence in Morocco. It is 
an offshoot of the Shadhiliyya Order. 

The Karzanfyya Order was founded in 1607 by r 
member of the Royal family of Morocco, who had 
been a Muqaddam of the Sh^dhilfyya Order. He 
taught bis followers to reject reason as it was a 
guide to error, to place absolute confidence in the 
Shaykh, and to be ever ready to figh^ in the 
cause of, God. The Order is widely spread in 
Morocco. 

The Taybfyya Order was founded in 1679. The 
first Zawiyah was at Wazan. The second ShayWi 
was Mulai Tayb, from whom the Order takes its 
name. He made many converts from amongst the 
negroes, whom he then set free. It is essentially a 
political Order, devoted to the interests of the 
Moroccan empire. At the same time it has culti- 
vated friendship with the French. Shaykh ‘ Abdu’s- 
Salim married an English lady, and in 1876 vainly 
tried to become a French citizen. He did not 
oppose the entry of the French into Twat and their 
occupation of the surrounding country. Still, the 
ties of the Order are so strong with Morocco that a 
French writer says, ‘ We ought not to lose sight of 
the possibility of enormous difficulties to our 
interest from the Taybfyya Order in Algiers, 
Senegal and Morocco, should the Shayldj become 
hostile to our authority.’ 

The Hansalfyya Order was founded in 1 702 by 
Sayyid Ydsufu’l-Hansalf, a man born in Morocco. 
He studied for a time in . the Al-Azhar University 
JnCmro. He said that God had called him tojhis 
work in a direct revelation, The Order has much 
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Tlie Darqawiyya Order was founded by a ShaiS 
of Morocco at tibe eiM] at the e^hteenfh oentniy^ 
He advised bis foliowecs to abstain from worldly 
affairs, but they did not do so. The order became 
a political one, in great syno^jadiy with the turbulent 
Berber tribes. Depont says, * In all the rebelHoas 
movements in .Algiers and Morocco, since the 
formafioa this fraternity, we have found the hanH 
of these fr%htful sectaxrcs, these men in ra|^, 
puritans of Isl^, these hantic Darwishes.* ’ 

The TijSniyya Order was founded in 1871 by Si 
Ahmad bin M nfcbt ar Tijani, who studied in the 
Muslim University at Fez. He wiad** the pilgrimage 
to Mecca and astoi^hed the theologiaiis there by 
his erudition and ktM>wle(^e« He found thaf Fez 
was a place too much given jip to political awl 
religious strife for the establishment his Order 
there, and so he moved farther south for r-Kat 
purpose. Earnest prtqpaganda wodc was 
carried on and tbe Order sptebd iaq[^ly in Timis, 


in the Sahara and the Western Sdddn. ^Ebe Order 
has been a militant^ as well as a fcparliiwg one. Ooe 
of its leaders, Hajf *Umar went to the Hau» 
country and there rtyrroached the ordinary MireKwig 
with their ignoiaiioe. Even the Qddirfyya Darwishes 
were too tolerant for fahn. In their ascetic 
fhty resembled the Wahbahfs in Arabia. His 
influence extended as far as the hinterland of Siena 
Leone.^ This Order has done mote to jyivad 
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kept up a spirit o£ restlessne^. In some few places 
the members of the Order have been already absorbed 
in the still more dangerous one of the Sandsfyya 
Order. 

f have now given a brief description of some of 
the older and of some of the more modem Orders, 
which owe their existence to the great wave of 
religious revival which, stimulated by the WahhSbf 
movement in Arabia, passed on to the Muslim 
Confraternities in Africa and led to an active 
prop^anda effort- Islam as a theocratic system 
does not recognize the limitations made by the 
political influences between the various Muslim 
peoples, dividing them into different States, and so 
these Orders, which are common to all lands, can 
at any time, *md anywhere, exercise a very real 
influence in any direction which their leaders may 
choose. 

For many centuries Islam has advanced not only 
on the nordiem coast of Africa, but has progressed 
in the interior. Still the great advance is to be dated 
from the end of the eighteenth century, or the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth, and has been mainly due to 
the inctez^ed energy and devotion of the Darwish 
Orders. Islim extended from two centres. From the 
west it went along the Atlantic coast to Senegal, 
Timbuktu and the Hausa land ; from the eastern 
side the modem movement began wl^n Si Ahmad 
bin Idrfs, ihe Shaykh the Qadirfyya Order, sent 
out missionaries during the early part of the 
nineteenth century. They won over tl^ Nubians 
who ^nned this Order in large numbers, and ffieir 
nussionary wtHk h^^ ammigst the pagans of 
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few British Officers, with a small band of well- 
trained native troops, overthrew the powerful Fulah 
ruler and his follower. Sokoto was captured and 
the last descendant of Shaykh Danfodio, who sat on 
the throne of his fathers, perished. Fulah rule was 
so despotic and cruel that the country was largely 
depopulated ; disorder, constant warfare and slave 
raiding were its marks. The consequent hatred of 
the people to their rulers made the British conquest 
possible. This rapid increase of Isl 5 m amongst pagan 
races is not to be looked upon as a permanent 
gain to civilization. It elevates a pagan race to a 
certain level; it puts away some vices, such as 
cannibalism and infanticide ; but it teaches the con- 
verts that slavery, polygamy and facility of divorce 
are divine institutions, set forth in God’s latest reve- 
lation and enforced by the command and example of 
his latest prophet. The convert is taught that this 
system is perfect and final, and he is thus fixed at a 
low level of moral life. Reform implies imper- 
fection in Islam, and that no Darwish teacher 
will admit to be the case. The very pride of it 
wluch its converts feel when once they accept it 
keeps them stationary. Islam under Fulah rule 
failed to make to the pc^n people happy, peaceful 
or prosperous, and its political power has justly come 
to die end. 

The most recent and the most powerful Order is 
the Sandsiyya, which is a strong opponent to all 
Western civilization. It was founded in 1791 by Si 
Muhammad bin Si ‘ Al£ bin Santisf, bom in Algiem, 
where he spent the early ^ais of his life. He 
Maimed descent fhrot^h Idris bona ‘Alj. At Fez 
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and Mecca were all ranged in opposition to him, ^ <ind 
so in 1855 he withdrew altogether from their influence 
and made his headquarters in the oasis of Jaghbdb, 
in the Libyan desert, midway between Eg3q)t and 
TripolL* The ZSwiyah there occupied a command- 
ing position on one of the principle caravan routes. 
It was a fortress, a monastery and a theological 
school. It grew in importance after the conversion 
of the people of Wadai, of whom many came as 
students or as labourers. It was a place to which 
tributes of ivory, ostrich feathers and slaves were 
sent by many chiefs, and in which warlike materials 
were stored. Pilgrims on the way to Mecca halted 
there to worship at the tomb of the founder of the 
Sandsfyya Order and to receive a blessing. Work 
now commenced amongst the negroes. He pur- 
chased slaves from the nomad Arabs, brought them 
to Jaghbiib. pla<^ them under religious instruction 
and when they were fitted for it sent them as free 


* A Mufti of the Maliki school (asa^ab) of jaiisprudeiice published 

lui Caiio a book contammg fatvas denounciog the Sanusi ShayMi, who 
was chaz^^ with neglecting the rites prescribed by the great Imams, 
the fottaders of the foor schools of law, and with the non-acceptance 
of the authorized commentaries on the Qur’an and the Stinna. The 
fatvas may have had some indnence in Mecca and in Cairo, but they 
Hftri none am<Higst the nomadic tribes of Tripoli and the Snd^n. Ibe 
mnciple fatva is given in full by Depont et Coppolani in Les Con- 
?rSries Rdizumes pp. 4^51. 

* The T taHana landed on the Libyan coast in Octob^ 1911- The 
banti^ Shay^, who controlled the oasis in the interior of Libya, 

* obje<^ed, and when Italy took part in the Great War the Shavkfa join- 
ed the Turks and entered into it. For a time their combined forces 
inet with a considerable measure of success. After peace was declar- 
ed acts dt aggxessloin still continued and the possession of Jaghbub 
became a necessity to the Italians ; so in Bgypt consented to^.be 
Imdusion of within the frontier of the Italian possessions. 

FtovIMon was made for the freedom of caravans to and fro from 
J aff Sjtadb from taaatkm, aud for freedom of access to the founder’s 
tomb by Muslim {^mms. Thus the Sands! Shay^, by his foolish 
ihterraitkm in the Great War, lost a place so intimately associated 
with the rise the famous Sand4 Order of Datwishes. 
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object was to restore the original Isl^m, as he con- 
ceived it to have been. This led him to oppose 
modem innovations in Turkish rule and life. His 
desire was to raise ^n impassable barrier against 
Western civilization and the influence of the Chris- 
tian Powers in Muslim lands. 

He was succeeded by his son, ‘AH bin Sandsf, a 
lad of thirteen years of age. He is now known as the 
Shaykhu’l-Mahdf. This name distinguishes him 
from his father. He assumed the administrative 
oversight of the Order whilst his brother Muhammad 
Sharif looked after the religious teaching. They 
were both very young, but their father had wisely 
appointed some of the ablest Muqaddams to be their 
leaders and guides. Muhammad Sharif died in 1895. 
His brother, the Shaykhu’l-Mahdi is reported to 
have died in Kanen in 1902. His son-in-law Sayyid 
Ahmad succeeded him. 

The Grand Council of the Order met from time 
to time at Ja^bub. One councillor was in special 
charge of the Jaghbub Zawiyah. In 1886 there 
were no less than 1 2 1 different Zdwiyahs, all subject 
to the mother house at Jaghbub, in which there were- 
about four hundred Darwishes, gathered from many 
lands, ready to go wherever sent and to do what- 
ever was ordered to be done. The inmates of the 
■ Zdwiyah were armed and supplied with warlike 
stores and some artillery. The Order was rich in 
slaves, houses, sheep and camels. By a system of 
couriers communication was kept up with fhe 
distant Zdwiyahs and so the Shaykli was kept well 
informed of all that was going on. Travellers were 
received with suspicion and the privilege of an 
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State of Ennedi became a vassal one and all its in- 
habitants embraced Islim. The intelligent young 
men were sent to Jaghbub to be fully trained under 
the personal direction of the Shaykh. The whole 
region round Lake Chad became more or less under 
Sands! influence. The large Zdwiyah of Al-Istdt 
in the Kufra oasis was second in importance to the 
one atjag^bdb. It is situated in an almost un- 
approachable region and so in 1893 Shaykh 
moved his headquarters to it. From a strategical 
point of view the place is important. Tripoli 
is now in the possession of the Italians, but 
their power does not extend far into the interior, 
the districts of which are in the hands of the 
Sandsfs. 

The hatred of the Sandsis to Muslims who submit 
to the political supremacy of the Christian Powers, 
or who would effect a compromise with Western 
civilization, was so great that good Muslims were 
exhorted to leave such countries as Turkey and 
Egypt. The Saniisf Darwishes, in place.- where they 
are likely to meet opposition, assumed o ler names. 
In Turkey they appeared as members of tne Qidirfy- 
ya Order, but their success there was small. In the 
Sa^ri they have been more successful. They 
. commenced work in Morocco in 1877 and established 
Zdwiyahs at Tangiers, Tetuan and Fez. There 
they sheltered themselves under the name of 
Darqawfyya Order, with whose political views and 
tendencies they are in accord. They have m^y 
adherents among the Berber tribes. In 1873-mey 
had gone as far as Senegal and Timbuktu with a 
View of winning the pagan people to Isl 4 m. In 
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any entanglements with worldly Powers. They 
declined to help Turkey against the Russians ; they 
refused to give any aid to Arabi Pasha’s revolt or 
to the Mahdf in the Sddan. The Sandsf Shavkh 
.probably saw in the Mahdf, a member of the 
Qddirfyya Order, a possible rival, whose suppression 
would materially strengthen his own position. 
With this policy of aloofness was combined the 
encouragement of emigration from other lands to 
lands where Western civilization had not yet pene- 
trated. In this way it was thought that the true 
believers might be gathered together and freed from 
the influence of the Christian Powers, and the scarcely 
less hated rule of the Sultan of Turkey and the 
KJiedive of Egypt, who had not been able to resist 
the influence of modern civilization. The desert 
life, isolated from contaminating influence, was the 
ideal one.^ The Saniisfs were thus enemies not 
only of the Christians but of the Turks also. The 
motto of the Order was, ‘ The Turks and the 
Christians are in the same category ; we will destroy 
them both with the same blow. ’ ^ They were, how- 
ever, drawn into the Great War, and on the side of 
their old enemy the Turks.® , The landing of the 
Italians on the Libyan coas^ in 1911 roused the 
anger of the Sanusfs, and when in 1915 the Italians 
joined the Allies in the war against Turkey, the 

^ *The des^ is the natural home for the contemplative religious life, 
and in the oaseswill be found masses of men, adepts in Sitfi mysticism.^ 
Cooksey, The Land of the Vanished Church, p. 6o. 

* In 1910 the young Turks solicited their aid in a 'oan -Islamic 
campaign. They held aloof for the claims of the Khalifa had no 
^Jlaxln for them. They entered the war when the Italians came 
into it, 
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of the Order. He had long been an aspirant to that 
office, but now has to be content with the spiritual 
oversight of the Order, for all hope of territorial 
aggrandizement has passed away. 

The oasis of Jaghbub contains the tomb of the 
founder of the Order and, ‘ when the Sandsiyya 
Fraternity entered the lists against Italy, as it did 
after the outbreak of the Great War of 1914-18, it 
became a matter of some importance for Italy to 
bring within the recognized frontiers of her North 
African dominions a place, which, though insigni- 
ficant in itself, was one of the religious centres of 
the Sandsf Power.’ ^ After numerous delays in 
settling the frontiers between Egypt and the Italian 
possessions, an agreement was reached in December, 
1925 and Jaghbub was recognized by the Egyptian 
Government as an Italian possession.^ 

When the question of the appointment of a new 
Khalifa was first mooted at Mecca, the Saniisf 
Shaykh, Sayyid Ahmad, hurried thither hoping that 
the Khalffate might be bestewed upon him. His 
chances of election were fairly good, for he was now 
friendly with the Turks, his prestige as a fighter for 
Islam was high and there were several Sanusiyya 
Zawiyahs in the Hijdz ; but he foolishly advocated 
pilgrimages to the tomb of the wives of the Prophet. 
This was too much for Ibn Sa'ud’s iconoclastic zeal 
and Sayyid Ahmad was forthwith .sent about his 
business in disgrace and with hopes unfulfilled. 

The reason for the founding of new Orders, such 


^ Toynbee, Survey of Intemaiionul Affairs^ pp. 185-6, 

* For a fnll account of the war against the Saniasis, see the Foreign 
Office Himdbook^ Li&ya^ pp. 18^30. 
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but of a well-considered design, contrived with no 
less a purpose than that of remedying the short- 
comings of the Arab race, and of checking before 
it is too late the insiduous processes of decay.’* 

In 1925 there was a Kurdish revolt in which 
members of the religious Orders were suspected of 
having taken part. In fact the Shaykh of the 
Naqshbandfjya Order was the leader of the revolt. 
He was defeated, captured and, with forty of his 
companions, nine of whom were Shaykhs, was exe- 
cuted. An order was also passed for the closing of 
all the Darwish Zdwiyahs in the Eastern Vilayets. 
The government now realized that the Darwishes 
were determined enemies to reforms. 

So in September 2, 1925, the Angora Government 
passed three administrative decrees. ‘ The first 
one closed all religious homes (Zawiyahs) and 
abolished the religious Orders in Turkey ; pro- 
hibited individuals from living as members of 
Orders and from wearing the costumes or bearing 
the titles connected therewith; closed all chapels 
(musjids) attached to religious houses and all mau- 
soleums and aboli.'ihed the office of custodians of 
such establishments.’^ In the Ottoman Empire the 
Darwishes no longer find any home. 

From this sketch of these important movements 
and of the part played by the great Darwish Orders 
in the propagation of Islam, especially in Africa, it 
will be seen how urgent is the call to Mission work 
in that great continent, lest before the Gospel can 
reach the pagan races they should be converted to 

* Toynbee, The Survey of IiUemaiioual Affairs, ji. 277 

■ Itid., pp. 72-73. 
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THE QUR’AN 

It is said that God chose the sacred month of 
Ramadan in which to give all the revelations that in 
the form of books have been given to mankind. 
Thus on the first night of that month the books of 
Abraham came down from heaven ; on the sixth, 
the books of Moses ; on the thirteenth, the Injfl or 
Gospel ; and on the twenty-seventh, the Qur’an. On 
that night, the Laylatu’l-Qadr, or ‘ night of power,’ 
the whole Qur’an is said to have descended to the 
lowest of the seven heavens, from whence it was 
brought by the angel Gabriel to Muhammad as occa- 
sion requii-ed. ‘ Verily, we have caused it (the 
Qur’dn)to descend on the night of power’ (Sfiratu’l- 
Lail xcii. i). ‘ The Qur’dn,’ says Ibn Khaldun. 

‘ was sent from heaven in the Arab tongue, and in a 
style conformable to that in which the Arabs were 
wont to express their thoughts. It was revealed 
phrase by phrase, verse by verse, as it was needed, 
whether for manifesting the doctrine of the Unity of 
God, or for expounding the obligations to which 
men ought to submit in this world. In the one 
■case we have the proclamation of the dogmas of 
:aith; in the other the prescriptions which regulate 
the actions of men. ’ * 

The night on which the Qur’^ descended is 

- *■ Les ProKgomines cPibn ICjudi&n (de Slane’s translation, ed. 
Paris 1863), voU ii, p. 458. 
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aingel which had formerly appeared to him. Much 
agitated, he rushed home and called upon Kha dfja 
to cover him with a cloth. She did so and then 
God revealed the Siiratu’l-Muddathtjiir Ixxiv, which 
commences thus, ‘ O thou, enwrapped in thy mantle, 
arise and warn.’ According to Bu kh£r f the steady 
and regular flow of the revelation of the Qur’dn 
then commenced, or, as he puts it, ‘ inspiration be- 
came warm’ (fahamiya al-wahf). * 

The following verses refer to the revelation of 
the Qur’in. ‘We have sent down to thee an 
Arabic ^ Qur’an’ (Sdratu Ti Hi. xx. 112). ‘ Verily 
from the Lord of the world hath this book come 
down; the faithful spirit (Ruhu’l-Amfn) hath come 
down with it’ (Sdratu’sh-Shu'ard’ xxvi. 193); also 
‘ The Qur’dn is no other than a revelation revealed 
to him, one terrible in power (Shadfdu’l-QawS.) 
,aught it to him’ (Sdratu’n-Najm liii. 5). ‘The 
' Holy Spirit (Rdhu’l-Quds) hath brought it down 
with truth from the Lord’ (Sdratu’n-Nahl xvi. 104). 
The terms mentioned in these verses are said to 
refer to Gabriel, and this view is confirmed by a 
verse in a late Madfna Sdra which reads as follows : 

‘ Say, whoso is the enemy of Gabriel, for he it is 
who by God’s leave hath caused the Qur’dn to 
descend on thy heart’ (Suratu’l-Baqara ii. 91). The 
words in Sdratu’l-Qiydmat Ixxv. i8, ‘ when we 
have recited, then follow thou the recital,’ show 

^ vol. i, o. 6- 

* Yet As*;Sy£tf in the Mutawakkil mentions ane 

htmdxed and seven fomgn wor^. A1 -Kindi in his apology refers to 
this fact as a detect either in the messenger, or in the message. * If 
thm be in the Arabic language no words to express the ideas» then 
then^dinm of communications, and therefore the message itself, is 
inp^fect ; if otherwise, the messenge^r V Ap&logy ot Al-Kindi^ trans- 
lated 1^ Mw, p. 
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the Qur’in, they could not produce its like ’ (Sdiatu 
Bani Isra’fl xvii. 19). ‘ If they shall say, “ The 

Qur’dn is his own device,” say, “ Then bring ten 
Siiras like it of your devising ’ ’ ’ (Sdratu Hdd xi. 
10). ’ If ye be in doubt as to that which we have 

sent' down to our servant, then produce a Sdra 
it’ (Suratu’l-Baqara ii. 21). 

Muslims now say that no Arab could produce any 
thing like the Qur’an. If this refers to the subject 
matter of the book, obviously the Quraysh could not 
do so, for they did not believe in its dogmas ; then, 
as no one could reproduce the individuality of • 
Muhammad, stamped upon his book, he could 
safely challenge any one to produce its like. If the 
superiority claimed lies in the form and expression, 
then, if we examine the Qur’^ by the rules of 
rhetoric and criticism accepted by Muslim scholars, 
we shall see that the Qur’in is a perfect model, for 
the principles of rhetoric are drawn from it. * It is 
looked upon as the perfect standard and un- 
approachable, so obviously no composition could 
surpass or even equal it in the eyes of such judges. 
There is not, however, a consensus of opinion as to 
wherein the superiority consists. Some authorities 
pay it lies in its eloquence, or in its subject matter, 
pr in the harmony of its parts. Anyhow, its alleged 
.Superiority over all other books is held to be a proof 

^ ‘Al-MukaflOa, Al-Mutanabbi and a few others, who did not hold 
very orthodox opinions, assayed in some of their writings to surpass 
the style of the Qur*5n, but their attempt was naturally considerea to 
be a failure. Were we to examine the Qur’an by the rules of rhetoric 
and criticism as they are taught in Muslim schools, we should be 
obligi^^ to acknowledge that it is the perfection of thought and 
eroosition ; an inevitable result as the Muslims drew their principles 
ot rhetoric from that veiy book.’ De Slane in the Introduction to 
Ibn JJhallikan’s Biographical Dictionary ^ vol. i, p. 17, 
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destroyed because it exists in Divine knowledge 
{Holy Qur'&n, p. 943 ). This comment ignores the 
fact of the term being used for the origin of other 
books besides the Qur’an, and so the impossibility 
of their destruction. We are not told in which 
language the Ummu’l-Kitab was written, but if, as 
Husayn and Baiddwf say, it is the original of a// the 
heavenly books, it could scarcely have been in 
Arabic. Again, if, as coming from it, the Qur’an 
cannot be destroyed, so all the other heavenly books 
which proceed from the same source must be ‘ safe 
from change,’ and the Taurat and the Injfl must also 
‘ exist in the Divine knowledge and remain for ever 
as authoritative revelations.’ 

The Qur’an is often praised for the emphasis it 

lays on the doctrine of the Unity of God, but it has 

'.been well said that, ‘ there is no charm in the 

abstract doctrine of the unity of God to elevate 

mankind. The essential point is the character 

attributed to the One God. In Islam tb ^ know- 

‘ledge of God is a fixed quantity revealed in a book, 

the mind of man has no capacity to underst .nd it.’* 

1 Speaking of the attributes of God as stated in the 

Qur’an, Professor Gwatkin says, ‘ They tell us 

'nothing of the character behind them; so far as 

these (first) four go they might be an almighty evil.’^ 

There are nine ty-nine names of God, called ‘ the 

ex cellent names’ (AI-asma’u’l-Husna), bu t 

aiT>onf^st them the name of Father is nnt fnnnd. 

Man~mristever be to God in the relation of a slave ; 

m~~IiiSm~he can never~' attain to the dignity and 

^ ~ ^ ^ 

^ Osbom, Islam under the Arabs ^ p. 7. 

® The Knowledge of God^ vol. ii, p. 120. 
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other events which God foreknew. To make finite 
historical matters part of the eternal, living attri- 
butes of God is to associate the finite with the 
essence of the infinite God. And so the controversy 
went on. * 

The Sifatians, according to Shahristdni, ‘ taught 
that the attributes of God are eternally inherent in 
His essence, without separation or change. Each 
attribute is conjoined with Him as life with know- 
ledge, or knowledge with power.’ ^ The Asha'rians 
somewhat modified that view. They said that the 
‘ attributes of God are distinct from His essence, vet 
in such a way as to forbid any comparison being 
made between God and His creatures. They say 
that the attributes are neither ‘ain nor ghair, that is> 
not of His essence nor distinct from it. The 
Mu’tazilfs took a different view altogether. They 
say that ‘God is eternal, and that eternity is the 
peculiar property of His essence ; but they deny the 
existence of any eternal attributes (as distinct from 
His nature). Knowledge, power, life are part of 
His essence ; otherwise, if they are to be looked 
upon as eternal attributes of the Deity, it will give 
rise to a multiplicity of eternal entities.’ ’ 

We shall now see how this dispute, this differ- 
ence of opinion, is connected with the Qur’an. The 
seventh attribute of Kalam, or speech, is thus 
defined : ‘ God speaks, but not with a tongue as 
men do. He speaks to some of His servants with- 
out the intervention of another, even as He spoke to 

^ See interesting^ discnssion on this iiizestioii in Gnirdner's 
impirttUtm, pp. 3€kS. It is published by the C.L.S, 

* MUal wa^n-NiA^, p. 67. 

* p. 30. 
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all eternity. The Qur’an is the uncreated word 
:of God.’ Thus these divines looked upon the 
Qur’dn as the eternal Word inherent in God’s 
essence. 

Now against all this the Mu'tazilfs bring " the 
following objections : (i) The^^Qur’an is written 
in Arabic, it descended, is read, is heard and is 
written. It is divided into parts and some verses 
are abrogated by others. (2) Events are describ- 
ed in the past tense, but, if the Qur'an had been 
eternal, the future tense would have been used. 
(3) The Qur’dn rontains commands and prohibitions ; 
if it is eternal who were commanded and who were 
admonished. (4) If it existed from eternity, it 
must exist to eternity, and so even in the last Day 
and in the next world men will be under the obligar 
tion of performing the same religious duties as they 
do now, and of keeping all the outward precepts of 
the Law. (5) If the Qur’an is eternal, then there 
are two eternals. (6) Men can produce its like in 
eloquence and arrangement. A man, named Nadir 
ibn Hdritha, was bold enough to accept the challenge, 
and arranged some stories of the Persian kings in 
chapters and Suras and recited them. He is evi- 
dently alluded to in Suratu Luqman xxxi. 5 in the 
following words, ‘A man® there is who brings an idle 
tale, that in his lack of knowledge he may mislead 
others from the way of God and turn it to scorn. 
For such is prepared a shameful punishment. ’ 
This proved to be the case. Nadir was taken 

it 

' For fuller ^letails, see Takndlu^l-Isldm, p. 60 and * Aqd*id‘f-Jd9id^ 
p. 83. 

* Baidam, Tafsdr, vol. ii, p. 119, and Husayn, Taf^r^ vol. i, p. 183, 
identify this man as Nadir. 
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his information from the Talmudic Literature,^ 
made known to him by the Jews, his friends at 
Mecca, and to the Apocryphal Gospels. The 
following are some examples of information thus 
gained. 

There is a great similarity between the importance 
given in orthodox Judaism to the Oral Law, believed 
to have been handed down by tradition from Moses, 
and the haporlance attached to the Sunna, the Oral 
Law of Islam, based on the traditional accounts of 
the Prophet’s words and deeds. In both com- 
munities, the Oral Law is held to be divinely 
inspired, and to be authoritative in matters of faith 
and practice. ‘ Hence, too, sprung the idea, so 
deeply rooted among Muslims, that obedience to 
the latter, which they held to be God’s law, will 
atone for sin.’ ^ 

Rabbi Jehudah relates how, after the Fall, the 
Angels said, ‘ Sovereign of the world, what is man 
that thou takest knowledge of him. He is alto- 
ggther vanity.’ The LORD replied that he too 
uttered praise and called on them to name the 
animals. They could not, then Adam stood up and 
did so. In Suratu’l-Baqara ii. 28-32 this event is 
related in almost the same words, to which, however, 
is added the command to the angels to bow 
down and worship Adam which all did except 

Iblfs. 

In the Midrashim the burial of Abel is thus re- 
lated. His dog guarded the corpse and Adam did 

^ The Babylonian Gemara was finished about the year a.d. 530 ; 
the Jerusalem Gemara in a,d. 539 and the Mishn ah about a.d. 200 ; so 
a’l these would be well known to the Jews in Arabia. 

« Tisdall, The Religi&n of the Cresceni, p. 161. 
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holes with their feet. Then the Holy One so 
heated the waters that their feet were burnt. In 
Sdratu’l-Mu’mindn xxiii. 28 it is said in connection 
with these men who mocked Noah that ‘ The 
earth’s surface boiled up' and in Suratu Htid xi. 
42 it is said that ‘ until the sentence came to pass, 
and the earth’s surface boiled up' It was a Rabbi- 
nical notion that the generation of the Deluge was 
punished by hot water; the Qur’an adopted the 
Rabbinical view. 

Abraham is said to have been brought out of Ur 
of the Chaldees (Gen. xv, 7). Now Ur also means 
fire, and is so translated in Isa. xliv. 16. The 
legend is that he was cast into a fiery furnace. The 
Qur’an gives the legend in a slightly different form, 
but accepts it, and, after describing Abraham’s 
trial, represents his judges as saying to the fire, 
‘ burn him,’ and describes God as saying, ‘ O fire ! 
be thou cold and to Abraham a safety ! ’ Sfiratu’l- 
AnbiyS’ xxi. 68-9. 

In the Midrash of Rabbi Eliezer an account of 
the command to sacrifice Isaac is given and many 
curious details are added to the simple Scripture 
account. A ram* came running by and Abraham 
offered up the ram instead of Isaac. In the Book 
of Jubilees xvii a similar account is given. The 
incident is referred in the Qur’an in Suratu’s-Saffat 
xxxvii. 100-9. It is there said that Isaac was 
‘ransomed with a costly victim.’ The Tafstr-i- 
fJusayfti says that this refers to the ram which Abel 
had offered in sacrifice, and that it was now again 

‘ i^^e&ds abont this ram see my Talmud, Mishnak and Midrash, 

p.38. 
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acknowledge their borrowings from Rabbinical 
Judaism. 

In Chagigah xvi. i , we read that ‘ the demons 
learn by listening behind the veil what is revealed 
in heaven to the angels.’ In Berechoth vi. i a long 
account is given of the activities of the demons and 
how they worry and annoy the Rabbis. Now this 
idea of the listening by angels and demons has 
found a place in Muslim theology. A tradition 
(hadfrti), recorded on the authority of ‘Apsha, states 
that evil angels listen and hear the orders given to 
the good angels, and then give the information 
gathered to the magicians. The tradition is 
'apparently based on the Qur’an, which again is 
based on Rabbinical statements. Thus in Sdratu’l- 
Hijr XV. 26-8 we read, ‘ We have set the signs 
of the Zodiac in the heavens ... and we guard 
them from every stoned Satan, save such as steal a 
hearing, and him doth a visible flame pursue,’ and 
also * We have adorned the lower heavens with the 
adornment of the stars, they also serve as a guard 
against every rebellious Satan that they overhear 
not what passeth in the assembly on high.’ Suratu’s- 
SaSat xxxvii. 6-9. * The signs of the Zodiac keep 
away the prying demons, the Talmudic story about 
whom was evidently well known to the Prophet 
The idea of a ‘ stoned Satan ’ is kept alive in the 
ceremony of the Hajj, known as the Ramy’l-jamr, 
the casting of stones at three pillars, representing 
three g^eat devils. 

In the Book of JiMJees it is said that the Law, 


^ See The Fmih of Idim (4th edj, p. 40S. 
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behold! the days come and the books shall be 
opened on which are written the sins of those who 
have sinned, and again also the treasuries in which 
the righteousness of all those who have been 
righteous in creation is gathered.’ The Apocalyptic 
books were known to the Jews at Madina and so 
this idea may have been passed on. We find the same 
,idea in the Qur’an. The deeds of men are said to be 
entered in books which will be produced at the 
Last Day. Then ‘ He into whose right hand his 
book shall be given, shall be reckoned with an easy 
reckoning, and he whose book shall be given behind 
his back (that is, into his left hand) shall invoke 
destruction’ Sdratu’l-Inshiqaq Ixxxiv. 8-ii. 

In The Testament of Abraham- mention is made of 
two recording angels ; so in the Qur’an we read of 
two fierce angels. Munkar and Nakfr, who visit every 
man in his grave and examine him with regard to 
his faith in God and .in Muhammad.^ Muslims 
look forward with great dread to this ordeal. The 
poet Ma'arrf contrasts with it the happy state of the 
Hindus thus : — 

The Hindus who cremate their dead and never visit 
them again. 

Win peace from straituess of the grave, and ordeals 
from the angels twain.® 

The Apocryphal Gospels are made much use of 
in narrating the history of the Virgin Mary, who is 
confused with Miriam, the sister of Aaron. In 
Sdratu Ali ‘Imran iii. 39 we read, ‘To thee (Muham- 
mad) do we reveal it, for thou wast not with them 
when they cast lots with reeds which of them should 

^ S^ratu Muhammad slvii* 29 is said to refer to these angels. 

* Hichc^sony Studies in Poetry^ p. 138. 
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For an account of the immaculate conception of 
Jesus, see Siaratu’l-Anbiyd’ xxi. 91 ; Stiratu Ali 
‘Imran iii. 52.* 

The material gained from Jewish Apocalyptic 
literature may have come partly through Christian 
channels, for after the Fall of Jerusalem in A.D. 70 
the Jews paid less attention to the Apocalypses,* 
the books of which were preserved by the Christian 
Church, and it was in popular rather than in oflBcial 
Christianity that Apocalyptic was really alive. So 
it was easy for Muhammad to gather some notions 
of it from Christians in x 4 .rabia, with whom at first, 
at least, he was friendly. 

In addition to the material collected from Rab- 
binical sources, we also find credence given to 
legends in no way connected with the previous 
Scriptures. The fable of the Seven Sleepers and 
the story of the meeting of Moses with AI-Khidr, 
who is supposed to have lived in the time of Abraham, 
are given in Sdratu’l-Kahf xviii. 8-27, 64-81. All 
the principal Muslim commentators say that, though 
his name is not mentioned in the Qur’an, Al-Khidr 
is the servant referred to in v. 64. Th«e were 
popular stories in the East, and are now reproduced 
as part of a divine revelation. 

‘ The biblical lore of the Prophet is a truly 
marvellous farrago. It is very difficult to discern 
with any certainty where he got it; probably he 
hardly knew himself, a bit here, and a bit there ; 

Cbnstian I^srends, see article Tie Muketmmadm Agrapha in The 
Mxp<miory Times for January and February, 19 ^. 

^ For tbe views of Muslim commentators the doctrine, 

see The Hisioricel Development of ike f^r*dn (4th ed.) , p. 40, 

^ See my The Apocaly^es, p. 1S2, note 2, 
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Sayyid Amir ‘AH says, ‘ The Huns are creatures 
of Zoroastrian origin, so is paradise, whilst hell in 
the severity of its punishment is Talmudic.’^ 
Maulavi Muhammad ‘AH, a Qadiani commentator, 
in a note on Suratu’t-Tdr Hi. 20 says that ‘ damsels 
with large dark eyes ’ (Hurm ‘ Ainin) means ‘ pure 
beautiful ones,’ and that they are plurals of words 
which apply also to men, to qualities and good 
deeds ; that they refer to the ‘ heavenly blessings, 
which righteous women shall enjoy with righteous 
men.’ ‘ Womenhood stands for a symbol of purity 
and beauty,’ and so as ‘ purity of character and the 
beautiful deeds of the righteous ’ are here referred 
to, these ‘ blessings are described in words which 
apply to women . ’2 It is a clever apology but not 
orthodox nor convincing. 

The notion of the Light of Muhammad, the Ndr-i- 
Muhammadi, is important in connection with 
Shf‘ah claims (ante p. 70). It is not clear whether 
the words ‘ Fain would they put out Gcd’s light 
with their mouths’ (Suratu’t-Tauba ix. 32) refer 
to the Nur-i-Muhammadi. In the K h ulStsatu' t- 
Tafasir it is said that this is a proof that the light 
of Muhammad and the religion of Ahmad are 
permanent. The traditions refer to it. The idea 
is clearly Zoroastrian. In the Pahlavi MintiFhtnd 
and the Khashita a similar description is given of 
the light of Jamshed.® 

As-Sirat, or the bridge, is referred to in the 
following verses, ‘ If we pleased we would surely 


^ Spirit of Isldvii p. 394. 

* Maulavi Muljammad *AH, Holy Qur'an^ p. 1009. 
® For the original text see YandbVuH-hldm^ p. 211. 
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had no direct acquaintance with Jewish History.' 
Some prophets and apostles he ignored altogether 
and to meet any charge of lack of knowledge a 
revelation came. ‘ We sent down apostles before 
you ; there are some of them that we have mentioned 
to you, and there are others whom we have not 
mentioned to you ’ (Suratu’l-Mu’min xl. 78). Under 
the terms of Tabdt (Ark), Taurat, Janndtu ‘Adn, 
Jahannam, Abhar, Darasa, Tagliut (error), Furqan,' 
Md’dn and Malakdt, all derived from Rabbinical 
Hebrew, Rabbi Geiger shows how all the concep- 
tions associated with these words have passed fropa 
Judaism into Isldm. His demonstration of the 
great debt Isldm owes to Rabbinical Judaism is 
complete and convincing. In Suratu’l-Furqdn xxv. 
6 we read, ‘The Infidels say: “ The Qur’an is a 
mere fraud of his own devising, and others have 
helped him with it.” ’ Baidawi on this verse says 
that by ‘others’ the Jews are meant. 

In three places (Sfiras ii. 59 ; v. 73 ; xxii. 1 7) the 
Sdbi’fn are associated with Jews and Christians as 


term occurs most freq uently in the Madina Suras in the g. 
of inumination, a revelation. Some commentators argue from this 
that the earlier sacred books were to be interpreted by the yuran, 
which being a Furqan, could explain or illuminate them. Such a wew 
ignores the fact that in Suratu’l-Baqaraii. 50 and in Suratu 1- Anbiya 
xxi, 49 the name Fuitian is given to the Law of Moses. Rabbi^ Geiger 
has shown (in Judaism and Isldm, p. 41 ) that the id^of iUumination, 
or interpretation is not the primary meaning of Furqan, which is 
Tflthcr of redemption or deliverance. In Suratu l-Anfal viii- 
the day of the battle of Badr is called ‘ the day of the Furqdn,* that 
is»theday of separation, or decision. NUdeke considers that the 
Arabic root furq to separate, influenced the meaning 9^ 

Furqan. It is derived from the Hebrew word faraq iu the sense of 
deliverance (Ps. cxxxvi. 24). A similar Syriac word is ptirgana, or 
salvation. The Prophet evidently borrowed the word and adapted ic 
to his own purpose as indicating that in his opinion tl^ie Qur’an 'Was a 
deliverance, redemption, salvation ; or separation of truth from error. 
See The Historical DcveUypment of the Qur^dn, p, 114. 
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Testament quoted in the Qur’dn is ‘ Since the Law 
was given, have we written in the Psalms that my 
servants, “ the righteous, shall inherit the earth ” 
(Sdratu’l-'Anbiya’ xxi. 105). 

In Siiratu’l-A'raf vii. 156, 158 Muhammad is 
called the Nabi’l-Ummi, which Muslims generally 
translate as the ‘ Unlettered Prophet ’ and say that 
he could not read or write. From this the con- 
clusion is drawn that, as he could not have written 
such an eloquent book as the Qur’dn, it must be 
the words of God and not his statements ; a divine 
and not a human composition. 

The Arabic phrase Nabf’l-U mmi ^ bears on this 
question. In Suratu’l-Baqara ii. 73 we read ‘and 
amongst them (Jews) are illiterates (ummiyyun), 
who are unacquainted with the Book, but with lies 
only ; ’ that is, they did not know the Scriptures. 
The term Ummf applied to the Prophet would thus 
mean that he had no previous knowledge of the 
Bible. It does not mean that, in the general sense 
of the term, he was an ignorant man. In a comment 
on Suratu’l-'Ankabdt xxix. 47 a Qidiani commen- 
tator says that * Muhammad had never read the 
Scriptures of any religion ’ and ' had not read even 
a single book,’ and goes on to argue that in this 
respect he was superior to all other prophets and 
teachers, and that the source from which ‘ the 
teaching was drawn was far above the knowledge 
'possessed by any human being.’ {Holy Qur'&n,^. 
784.) It may be admitted that it makes him different 
to other great teachers, but how ignorance can make 
him superior is extremely difficult to understand. 


Ps. xxxvii, 29. 
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he ignores the principal dogmas of the Christian 
Church. . . . Yet the influence of Christianity upon 
Muhammad’ s vocation was very great ; without the 
Christian idea of the final scene of human history, 
of the Resurrection of the dead and the Last 
Judgement, Muhammad’s mission would have had 
no meaning.’* 

The number of foreign words is very great. 
They are borrowed from many languages. In the 
Mutawakkilhy~y2S^\i' A-Din as-Sydti one hundred 
and seven foreign words are enumerated and com- 
mented on- This valuable book has been translated 
by W. Y. Bell, Yale University. The Arabic text 
is also given.* It incidentally shows how many 
ideas have been borrowed. 

Tisdallin The Religion of the Crescent {p. 174), has 
an interesting note on the word dfn meaning 

religion as coming from the word daena in the 
Avesta, where it means law, doctrine, religion. In 
the phrase ‘day of judgement’ (Sdratu’l-Fatiha 
I. 3) the word dfh comes from a Semitic root 
meaning to judge. The Hebrew form also is dm 
in Ps. Ixxvi. 9. Bell in 7 !^ Origin of Islhm in its 
Christian Environment gives much useful infor- 
mation on this subject. He says of Muhammad 
that ‘ He had rather a liking for introducing 
unfamiliar words some of which he explains, others 
of which he leaves unexplained, a certain obscurity 
being appropriate to a divine revelation ’ (p. 51). 
He also shows how Aramaic and Abyssiniah 
words used by Christians have been borrowed. 

^ Mohanttnedanism^ p. 33. 

* It is printed by the Nile Mission Press, Cairo, 
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in which he saw the Prophet, who said, ‘ Give my 
greeting to Thalab and say to him, “Thou art 
master of the superior science.” ’ This settled the 
matter and henceforth the study of grammar became 
a most praiseworthy occupation. We have already 
dealt with some of its details and so may pass 
on to consider the second class of literature the 
exegetical. 

The Companions of the Prophet were believed to 
be perfectly acquainted with the interpretation of 
the Qur’an.* This knowledge they passed on 
orally to their successors, the Tdbi‘iin, who passed 
it to the next generation the Taba'u’t-Tdbi'un. The 
duty of a commentator was to reproduce this in- 
formation, taking care that the isnad, or chain of 
authorities for a given statement, was sound. 
According to the commentators the dogmatic 
theology of Islam falls under two heads, usdl and 
faru‘, that is, roots and branches. The former in- 
cludes the doctrine about God ; the latter consists 
of truths which result from the acceptance of the 
former. Reason has only to do with the faru‘. 
The verses of the Qur’an are divided into two 
classes — the perspicuous, and the figurative. The 
authority for this division is found in Siiratu Ali 
Tmrdn iii. 5, which reads thus: ‘He it is who 

^ Of these the most famous were (1) Abu ibn Ka*b, called ‘The . 
Master of the Qur’an Readers.’ (2) Ibn Mas‘ud, a combatant at Badr. 
He had charge of the shoes and toothpick of the Proohet. He learnt 
the correct way of reciting the Qur’an from the PropSet himself. (3) 
Abu Musa’u’l-Ash‘an also received and wrote down the Qur’ln from 
Muljammad’s dictation. His voice was so sweet and musical that 
Mu^mmad compared it to the soft strains of the harp of David. (4) 
Abd’l-Durda, cajed ‘ The Wise among the Readers.’ He became a 
judge in Damascus and each morning collected a large number of 
neople in the Mosque and taught them the correct way of reciting the 
Qur’dn. 
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the way to a fearless investigation of subjects which 
all the early Muslim avoided as beyond their pro- 
vince. Inquiries into the nature of God and His 
attributes were not lawful. The Prophet said, 

■ ‘ Think of God’s gifts, not of His nature ; you have 
no power for that.’^ Men should mistrust their 
own, perceptive powers and^should obey the inspired 
legislator, Muhammad, who had revealed all that 
was sufficient for them to know and to do. In the 
early days of Islam it was held that all parts of the 
'Qur’dn, except the muhkam verses and the purely 
narrative portions, were mutashelbih, a term which 
includes all verses which referred to the attributes 
of God, to the existence of angels and genii, to the 
appearance of Antichrist, to che period and signs of 
the Judgement Day, and generally to all matters 
beyond the daily experience of mankind. It was 
strongly felt that not only must there be no dis- 
cussion on them, but no attempt should be made 
to understand or to act on them. Ibn ‘Abbas, a 
Companion, said, ‘ One must believe the muta- 
shabih verses, but not take them for a rule of 
conduct.’ ‘ Ayisha said, ‘ Avoid those persons who 
dispute about the meaning of the Qur’an, for they 
are those whom God has referred to in the words, 
“ Whose hearts are given to err.” ' 

The first reading which puts the full stop after 
God is the one accepted by the Ashdb, the Tabi‘- 
fin and the Taba'u’t-Tabi'un (the Companions, 
their successors and their followers) and the gieat 

^ This is the Jewish view. ‘ The Rabbis do not inctdcate ineta- 
physical EOtions or dogmatic teachings concerning the divine nature * 
liazarus, The Ethics aiJudaism^ vol. i, p. 114 . 
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world of thought also, and so leads to agnosticism. 
The orthodox theologians saw the difficulty made 
by this dogma, and so they say that all anthropo- 
morphic expressions, such as sitting and rising, face 
and hands and so on are mutashdbih and that their 
meaning is known only to God. They cannot even 
be discussed for, according to a tradition, ‘ argument 
about the nature of God is blasphemy.’* The 
doctrine of tanzfh has been so exaggerated that the 
Muslim idea of the immanence of God is defective, 
though Suffism is a revolt against the orthodox 
view. Islim thus gives no clear and adequate view 
of the nature of God as both transcendent and 
immanent. 

The prevalent explanation of Muhammad’s teach- 
ing on the Qur’dn is that Gabriel brought it down 
from heaven and taught the Prophet the exact words 
of it, which he then made known to the Companions, 
his immediate followers. According to this view, 
accepted by the orthodox in all ages, neither the 
words nor the doctrine are Muhammad’s, and so the 
book is above all criticism. 

The Arabic arrangement of the contents of the 
Qur’£n in its one hundred and fourteen Sdras* or 
chapters, is so confused that it conveys no idea 
whatever of the growth of any plan in the mind of 
the Prophet. As a general rule the shorter Suras, 

Maker, the Fashioner, commentators explain that no nearness of the 
Creator to the creature is implied in these names.* Holmes, Epistle to 
the Hebrews ^ p. 140. 

^ Al-ba^iath *an dhattu*lHh kufr. See also The haith of Islam 
(4th ed.), pp. 238-^ and notes for the opinion of Muslim theologians. 

^ The word is generally supposed to be derived from the Hebrew 
Shura, a row,^or arrangement. Another possible derivation is the 
/ramaic StSrata, which is used in the sense of a writing, and for a 
* portion of Scripture. 
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Still the later SrSras, on the whole, are' tedious. It 
has been well said that, ‘ if it were not for the 
exquisite flexibility of the Arabic language itself, 
which, however, is to be attributed more to the age 
in which the author lived than to his individuality, 
it would be scarcely bearable to read the second 
portion of the Qur’an a second time. . . . But, 
for the rich eloquence of the old Arabic tongue, 
which gives charm even to inextricable sentences 
and dull stories, the Qnr'in at this period would be 
unreadable.’ * 

The divisions of the Qur’an, the nature and 
number of its verses and of its words, and the 
variety of its sentences form too technical a subject 
to deal with here.* Maulavi Muhammad ‘Alf, a 
Qadi^ni commentator, asserts that the whole Qur’an 
was committed to writing in the Prophet’s lifetime, 
and that the present arrangements of chapters and 
verses was made under the Prophet’s own superin- 
tendence.* If this be so, it is difficult to under- 
stand why the recensions of Abti Bakr and of 
‘Uthman were necessary. It is impossible to con- 
ceive that so capable a person as Muhammad would 
have left his book in so unintelligible a form. We 
prefer to accept the view of the great theologian 
Jaldlu’d-Dfn As-Sytiti that the book does need re- 
arranging and that its contents should be placed in', 
proper historical order. 

The Prophet was reproached for not possessing a 
complete revelation and answered the reproach thu§ : 

^ Stanley Lane-Poole, Seleciions from the Koran ^ pp. cv, cvi. 

* On this technical subject see The Faith of Isldm (4th ed.)> PP- 
84r799* 

* ^attlavi ‘All, Holy Qur^dn, pp. xxx-xjii. 
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there be no compulsion in religion’* (Stiratu’l- 
Baqara ii. 257). ‘Verily, those who believe (Mus- 
lims) and they who follow the J ewish religion, and 
Christians, and the Sabians — whosoever of them 
believeth in God and the Last Day and doeth that 
which is right will have their reward with their 
Lord (Suratu’l-Baqara ii. 59). Later on, when 
circumstances changed, we are told that ‘ whoso 
desireth any other religion than Islam it shall not be 
accepted of him and in the next world he shall be of 
those who perish’ (Siiratu Ali ‘Imran iii. 79). 
This is said to abrogate all verses which enjoin 
attention to previous Scriptures. Again, ‘ O ye 
who believe take not the Jews and Christians 
as your friends ’ (Suratu’l-Ma’ida v. 56). Another 
instance of a change of , action, requiring a second 
revelation, ‘ according to the circumstances,’ is the 
change of the Qibla from Jerusalem to Mecca. 

The doctrine of abrogation is foanded on the 
verses ‘ When we change one verse for \nother, 
and God knoweth the best which He re .ealeth ’ 
(Suratu’n-Nahl xvi. 103) and ‘ Whatever verses we 
cancel or cause thee to forget, we give thee better 

^ According to Muslim commentators this does not lay down a 
general principle of toleration . It is said to refer to two lads who were 
Led astray by a Syrian fire-worshipper. Their father wished to 
restrain them, but Muhammad would not allow him to interfere. As 
regards Jews, Sabians and Christians there is to be no interference sc ^ 
long as they pay the jizya, or poll-tax ; as regards the Arabs, the com- 
mentator Husayn says that the verse is abrogated by the * verse of the 
killing/ which reads thus, * Kill them wherever ye find them ^ 
(Suratu’l-Baqara ii. 187) . Baidawi says the verse * O Prophet, contend 
against the infidels and hypocrites and be rigorous with tlieni ’ 
(SuratU' t-Tauba ix. 74) abrogates the milder verse. For the original 
authorities for the above, see The Historical Developvieni of the 
pp. 175-6. 

* For Muslim views, see Op, cit. C4th ed.), pp. 77-8. Baidawi says 
that the words * doeth what .s right * mean ‘ enter Islam with sincere 
^trance, ’ 
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The various portions which now form the Qur*^ 
were recited by the Prophet during a period of 
twenty-three years, but were not collected into a 
book during his life-time. Individual hearers wrote 
down passages on palm leaves or on other materials. 
The great store-house of the Qur’Sn was also the 
marvellous memory of the Arab people. It was an 
act of great reverence to recite portions at each act 
of worship and its committal to memory was an act 
of great merit. A collection was then made. 

Zayd was assisted by Anas bin M^ik and others 
and the work whilst in progress was superintended 
by ‘Umar, who, it is said, accepted nothing as part 
of the Qur’an which had not been written down and 
which was not testified to by two persons. A case 
in point is the stoning verse, ‘ The married man and 
the married woman when they commit adultery then 
stone them without doubt.’ ‘Umar said he could 
not vouch for this, but that he would have inserted 
it had he not feared that he might be charged with 
having added something to the Qur’in. He himself 
knew the verse, but could not find corroborative 
testimony.* The punishment decreed in the Qur’in 

^ MishkdtuH*MusaMh^ Book 1. A list of abr^ated and fke 
.abrogating is given by Hughes In his JOiciionaty 0 ! IsiSm^ 

p. 520. 

* See Ndideke, Ge^Mckie des Qt^aws, p. Margoliocith states 
that ^Ayisha said that this veise^ in which stoning was enjoined as a 
p amisfame nt for adultery, was on a slip (of parchment] deporated 
under her bed and was afterwards lost. M&^asnmad, p. 219. 

in commentating on S^xatn^l-HU’ida v. 18, in which the Jews are 
fdiargcd with ooncealmg their Scnptnres;^ Hnsayn and BalMwi say 
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this, Zayd ibn Thabit. an intelligent young man, was 
requested to do the work, which after some hesi- 
tation he did. When it was completed one copy 
came into the possession of Hafasa, a daughter 
of ‘Umar and a widow of the Prophet. This 
recension was the accepted copy for ten years, when 
it was superseded by ‘Uthman’s recension. Still, 
though no copies are now extant, it was of great 
importance, as it formed the basis of the revised 
edition. Zayd apparently from day to day heard 
verses recited, and received, on the testimony 
of two witnesses, some verses which had been 
writtep down by those who heard the Prophet 
deliver', them. One day it would be an inhabitant 
of Mecca, another day a man of Madina. All these 
verses were mixed up together, regardless of 
chronological order. Zayd, though lacking ^n histo- 
rical insight, seems in his task to have exercised 
care, but he put the various passages together 
without much regard to their sense, or to their 
historical order ; still, if his intellectual faculty was 
slight, his honesty of purpose may be admitted. 

The people, however, went on reciting the 
Qur’an as they had been accustomed to do and paid 
little attention to Zayd’s arrangement. Then at 
the battle of Kadesia (A.D. 637) ^ great many 
Qur’^in reciters (Qurrd*) were slain, amongst whona 
were the best reciters. So various discrepancies 
arose even amongst the most intelligent reciters, 
The inhabitants of Hims stood by the readings of 
Al-Miqd^, the men of Kdfa by those of Ibn 

wpirds of the Lord M<^ High ^onld he blotted out from the minds of 
tot people and SO indexed the Qur’an to be collecM,’ 
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preserved ifi the Meccan dialect. The Kh alifa 
collected all the revelations he could procure and 
apparently took great pains. Ibn Zubayr says that 
he read to ‘ U thmdn the verse ‘ such of you as shall 
die and leave wives shall bequeath their wives 
a year’s maintenance ’ (Sdratu’l-Baqara ii. 241), 
and then pointed out to him that the time limit 
had been abrogated by verse 234 which prescribed 
only ‘ four months and ten days,’ so why had 
he written it. The Khalifa said, ‘ O nephew, 
leave it, I will not change anything from its 
place.’ ^ 

Muslims believe that the Qur’an is perfect and 
complete — ‘ A book whose verses are established 
in wisdom and then set forth with clearness ’ 
(Suratu Hud xi. i) ; but the fact that ‘Uthman and 
his company of revisers had to consider a variety of 
readings, to weigh their authority and, if necessary, 
discard them in favour of the Meccan readings 
caused much scandal. But a way was found out 
of the difficulty. Abd ibn Ka*b, one of the 
companions (Ashdb) of the Prophet was very 
famous as a Qur’an reciter.^ The Prophet had 
said, ‘ Read the Qur’an under Abd ibn Ka‘b.’ In 


^ A Q£diani commentator {Holy Qur^dn^ p. 112) ratber in- 
conclusively argfues that there is no abrogation. The Shi'ah Imam 
Ja‘far Sadiq (Sayyid Maqbul .Ahmad’s Tafsir^ vol. i, p. 21) says Ibn 
Zubayr was right as regards the abrogation. 

* Other reciters who w'ere considered by the Prophet to be good 
were ‘Abdii’llah ibn Mas*ud, Salim bin Ma'qal* Mu‘az bin, Jabal. 
Their knowledge of the Prophet’s words was so correct that he said, 
* Lream the Qur’5n from them/ Zayd outlived them all. Syuti, 
\ltqdn^ i. 88) says that of the companions (As^ab) of the Prophet 
seven were celebrated as Reciters, namely, ‘Uthman, ‘All, Ubay, 
Zayd} Ibn Maa*udl, Abu Darday, Abu Musa’u’l-Ash'ari. From 
them the knowledge descended to their successors, known as the 
folipwers, 
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by the Prophet in thus obtaining a divine sanction 
for the various ways of reciting the Qur’an was 
looked upon as a proof of his inspiration. Thus 
arose the Haft qira’at, or ‘ seven readings ’ of the 
Qur’^ which are now recognized. They are called 
after the seven men most famous as Qur’an reciters. ^ 
Each one is called a Qari, a reader, and each one 
had two disciples, called Rawls, or narrators. 
‘Uthman’s Qur’an had no vowel points and great 
differences in pronunciation arose. In course of 
time public opinion settled down on two of the 
stvles as most appropriate. The reading style of 
Haf§, a Rawl, or disciple of Imam ‘Asim, is 
followed in India, and that of Imam Nafl in Africa 
and Arabia. Jalalu’d-Dln in his commentary 
follows the qird’at of the Qarl Im£m Abd ‘Umar. 
Those who belong to the legal school (madhab) of 
Ash-Shdfi’l also prefer the same qira’at.^ In many 
cases the meaning is not affected, though sometimes 
there are disputes about them. The vowel points 
were invented by Khalil ibn Ahmad of 
Basra, who was born A.D. 718. He is said to have 
been the inventor of the hamza, a semi-guttural 
consonant in frequent use. A good Hafiz must be 
conversant with all the different readings of the 

^ These aie ImSm ibn ; Imam ‘Asim ; ImSm Abu 'Umar ; 

Hamza; Imam NSJS; Imam ESsa’i ; Imam ibn ‘Amir. SynU, 

ligStt, i. 92. 

• These vaxiaats are divided into several classes, according to the 
authority on which they rest and the valne they consequently possess. 
They axe:— 

(1) Qir’at, when it is based on the direct authority of one of the 

seven Imams. 

(2) Riwiyat, when some one gives Jt ; quoting the authority of 

one Ivaim. 

'3 T^<I> when mentioned by some learned man. 

4‘ Wajahy when the reader may choose between the various 
leadings. See Synti, i. 93-7. 
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Imam Mahdu ^ If this is so, the question naturally 
arises why * Alf could not get it sanctioned as the 
authoritative one. His rivals were in the majority,' 
and he could not rhculate his copy, or have gotten 
it accepted, unless he could have called in ^U^oihi’s 
copy, a thing impossible to do. After the troubles 
which arose over the assassinatioi^ of ‘Alf and 
his sons, the Shfahs accepted ‘Utfamw’s recension, 
and defend their position by saying that the 
complete copy will be revealed when Imam Mahdi 
comes. Some, however, claim that certain alleged 
verses now omitted are still authoritative, and 
charge ‘Umar and ‘Uthman with having suppressed 
or altered them.^ I have given a list of these on 
{^;es 64—5. But the most serious charge in the 
complete omistion. of a whole Sura, the Sdratu’n- 
Mdrain, or the chapter of the Two Lights, that is, 
Muhammad and ‘AIL It is as follows : — 

In the name of God, the Merciful, the Companionate. 

O ye wIk) believe, believe in the two lights we have sent 
down, who have lemted onr signs and warned yon of the 

^ JomrmU Decembxe, 1843, p..387. Sbi'alis say that the 

ofi^rioa! Qar’& is in. tlie keepinpr of the Hidden Imam, and has 
undergone no or coemption. *^Aqd^id$^sh-S^'a^ quoted in 

Bnowne’s IManaarf jSslmy ai Persm in Modem Times^ p. 3&. 

* Shi'ahs say that Mohammad’s Secietaiy, ^Ahdn’ll^ Inn Sa*d 
cormpted ti»b test and lefer to Snratn’l-An^am m. 53. Theri seems 
some tmthin this, as he was one of the ten persons proscribed at the 
taking of Meocau See Rndw^U’s QuPan^ page 325, and the Tokrif- 
p. 115. Chapter iii of this book sbites, bnt In terms to 
general to be of ma^ use, the Shf*ah content!^ that changes, 
adverse to their clainis, were made. BnUhan and Muslim record a 
Traditiim that in his last Illness Mnbnmmad wished to write and 
said, * Come here that 1 may write fbr yon a wxitiiig that after me 
yon may not go astray.’ ‘Umarjironld not Ining the wxilaiig materlalr 
and was done. Sunnis say that heshnfdy wished to write 

someoiHBiiiaaids and pioliifaitkHis ; Shi’ahs say that he wished to re^ 
i^Sim the saceesshtn ^AHand that ’Umar prevented it. X cannot 

vouch lor the genniiieiiess of the Tradition, ln& I give it for what it is 
woith« 
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Pharaoh for his opposition to Moses and his brother Aaron. 
He drowned him and all who f oDowed him as a sign to yon, 
yet most of yon are perverse. Tmly, God will gather them 
together in the day of resurrection, and they will not be able 
to answer when questioned ; for them is the Hell, for God 
is Knowing and Wise. 

O Prophet I pnblish my warnings, perhaps they wiU 
follow them. In tmth, they who tamed from my signs 
and my or^rs have perished. As to those who keep thy 
covenant, I reward them with the Paradise of delights. 
Truly, God is the pardoner and the great rewarder. 

Tmly, ‘Afi is one of the pions men, and we will restore 
his rights to him at the Day of Judgement. We are not 
ignorant of the injustice done to Him. We have exalted 
him above all thy family, and he and his posterity are 
patient and his enemies are the chief of sinners. 

Say to those who have disbelieved after they had be- 
lieved, * You have sought the glory of worldly life and have 
hastened to gain it, and have forgotten what God and His 
prophet promised yon, and yon broke the promises after a 
strict order about them.’ We have given you examples, 
perhaps, you may be guided. 

O Prophet I We have sent thee manifest signs ; in them 
are shown who will believe on him (* All) and who after 
thee will tom away from him (^Ali). 

Tnm from them ; certainly they tnm aside and certainly 
we will snmmon them on the Day (of Judgement), when 
nothing shall avail them and no one shall pity them. Tmly, * 
there is a place for them in Hell and they shall not return. 
Praise the name of thy Lord and be of those who worship 
Him. 

Truly, we sent Moses and Aaron with what was needed 
and they rebelled against Aaron, Patience is good, so we 
changed them to monkeys and pigs,^ and have cursed them 

^ S^ta*l-Baqara ii. 62 ; Smattt’I-Ma’ida v. 65 ; Snratti’l-A'raf 
vii- 166. 

In the 6xst and third of these lefeienGes, the ptinishment is awaided 
on account of Sabbath breaking, in the second for the refection of 
the Scriptures. It is not in any way connected with Moses and 
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while on the other band he declines to say that it is 
a forgery. 

On the whole, the weight of evidence seems to be 
against the Shi’ah claim. ‘Ali and his followers 
were a powerful body during the Khalffate of 
‘Uthna^ ; they must have known very well what- 
ever the Prophet had said about ‘ Alf ; and it is not 
easy to believe that, powerful as they were, they 
would have allowed ‘U^mdn to suppress all such 
passages. Then when ‘Alf became Khalifa he 
could, if he had so willed, have produced his copy 
of the Qur an. The passions raised by civil war 
were already so strong, that it is not likely that such 
an action as that would have so increased them as to 
lead to still further danger to the Khalffate. The 
fact is that the cult of ‘Alf, a most curious and 
interesting phase of religious thought, is of very 
much later growth ; and when it developed it needed 
all the support that these supposed reveTat ^ns could 
give it. 

The Q^didnf commentator dismisses the Shf'ah 
claim in his usual contemptuous manner by calling 
their views absurd and says of Jalalu'd-Dfn Syiitf, 
author of the Itqan, that he is ‘ looked upon as the 
last person on whom any reliance can be placed.’ 
He also says concerning the Shf'ah statement about 
omissions in the Qur’an that it ‘is largely the 
ignorant masses ’ that think so. * 

The way in which the various recensions were 
made and the need for them shows that the Qur’in, 
like other ancient books, is open to criticism, and 
that the orthodox mechanical view of inspiration 

: ^ Holy Qur^dn, pp. Ixxvi, Ixxvii, xc. 1. 
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by heart, and to learn the who*e is an act of great 
merit. This feat, however, will be of little use 
unless the ydfiz, when reciting it, observes all the 
rules and regulations framed for such an act. This 
recital, is called tiliwat, but before any one can 
recite correctly he must have some acquaintance 
with what is called ‘Ilmu’t-Tajwfd. This includes 
a knowledge of the punctuation and peculiar spelling 
(Rasmu’l-Khatt) of the Qur’dn. The subject is too 
technical to enter fully upon here, so I only give a 

brief outline of the subject- ^ 

The object of the special punctuation is to show 
the reciter where proper pauses are to be made. 
These pauses are elaborated in great detail. Each 
has its appropriate symbol, which is written (or 
printed) in the text of the Qur’dn. Thus a neces- 
sary pause is called Waqf-i-lfeim >— s»j) and_Jts 

sign is I*-, In Suratu’l-Baqara ii. 7 ‘ yet are they 

not believers a . Fain would they deceive God. ’ if 
there were no waqf after believers it would seem as 
if believers would deceive God. Waqf-i-Mutlaq 
( jlk< «_»}) is used where its absence would aflfect 
the sense. Thus, ‘ King of the day of reckoning thee 
only do we worship’ (Suratu’l-Fatiha i. 3-4). The 
sign of this waqf is L and so we read ‘ King of the 
day of reckoning b thee only do we worship,’ The 
reason is that between the expression of God’s 
attributes and man’s need, a pause must be made. 

Some pauses are optional> the signs of which are ^ 
and j. These are all ancient ; in later days others 

‘ A fill] account will be found in my book, publish- 

dd' by the C. L. S. 
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The various Qdrfs state the number of verses 
differentljri owing to placing the full stop, the sign 
of which is o, in different positions. According to 
the qira’at of the Qari ‘Asim there are 6,239 verses, 
the Basra Qeiris make out 6,204, the Q^is of Sham 
(Syria) -6,225. 

All copies should now follow the recension of the 
Khalifa ‘Uthman. Any one who alters a pause, or 
a letter, even if the sense is not affected, is guilty 
of a very grave offence. To make a correct copy 
is difficult, because the spelling of many words in 
the Qur’dn follows special or peculiar rules, to 
which again there are many exceptions. This is 
known as the Rasmu’l-Khatt -(kill 
copying is a technical art and so we need not go into 
its minute details ; but. it shows the great care taken 
to make all copies coincide with the authorized 
recension. ^ 

After all, leaving these minute details, it is more 
important to discover by historical criticism the 
order in which the various portions of the Qur’an 
were delivered, and this, by applying to it the 
general principles of the Higher Criticism, I have 
tried to show in my Historical Development of the 
Quf&n.^ 

In 1895 Dr. Agnes Smith Lewis in Suez secured 
a palimpsest manuscript of rare value. After a 
re-agent had been applied, some passages of the 

top .shows that this is the third ruku* from the commencement of the 
S-dra in which it occurs ; the (9) in the centre gives the number of 

verses in this ruled*; the a (8) at the bottom shows that this is the 
eighth rukti* in the juz. 

^ For a complete account see my * IlfnuH-Tajwid^ pp. 22-37. 

*.Simokin, Marshal, Kent, Hamilton & Co., London ; Diocesan 
Press, Madras. 
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their views on the old orthodox mechanical idea of 
inspiration. It is not easy to credit Gabriel or any 
other angel with bringing some portions of the 
revelation. ‘ But there is a wide range of experience 
in which a man of prophetic power, of divine visions 
and communings, might often lose himself, and 
mistake memories, fragments of forgotten know- 
ledge, germinating imaginations and aspirations 
for words of God.’* The Modernist school in 
Islam is moving in the right direction. Sayyid Amfr 
‘AH tributes the present stagnation of IsMm to 
the fact that the right of private judgement ceased 
with the early legists of Islam and that its exercise 
in modern times is sinful.^ Maulavi Cher^gh *AH 
says, ‘ It IS only from some oversight on the part of 
compilers of the Common Law that, in the first 
place, the civil precepts of a transitory nature were 
taken as final.’ ^ 

I have already referred to the views of this 
learned Maulavi on inspiration, but I may conve- 
niently repeat them here. He says, * A prophet 
feels that his mind is illumined by God and the 
thoughts which are expressed by him, and spoken 
or written under His influence, are to be regarded 
as the words of God. This illumination of the mind, 
or effect of the divine influence, differs in the 
prophet, according to the capacity of the recipient}- 
or according to the circumstances in which he is 
placed.’* This effectively disposes of the orthodox 
mechanical idea of inspiration. AH this leaves 

^ British Quarterly ^ April 1877, d. 346. 

• Spirit, of IslUnty p. 2^. 

^ Critical ExPontwn of Jihdd^ p. zcii, 

^ IHd.f p. xix. 
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pessimistic a tone, concluded his appeal in these 
words, ‘ Unless a miracle of reform takes place, we 
Muhammadans are ddomed to extinction, and shall 
have deserved our fate.’* 

The following statement by an able scholar in our 
own day, who has made a profound study of the 
Isldmic system, is worthy of close attention. He 
says, ‘ Christianity escaped from its scholastic shell 
at the Reformation. Islam still awaits that deliv- 
erance and new birth. The West has outstripped 
the East in science and culture, and is busy just 
now in paying back the debt it owed to Islam since 
the revival of learning in the twelfth, thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. What will be the effect upon 
Islam of the infusion of the Western spirit into the 
East it is • impossible to say. At present Islam is 
doing what it did before, falling back upon tradition. 
It will learn from the West in everything but 
religion. But when new life begins to stir no reli- 
gion can permanently rest upon tradition. Sooner 
or later the new spirit must affect it. There are 
indications that it is already beginning to do so, 
especially in India and Egypt. At any rate the 
scholastic system of Mu^mmadan theology is 
bound to be loosened and Islam will begin to adapt 
itself to the modern spirit.’^ 

The teaching of Christ rests upon His sacred and 
holy life ; that of Muhammad is bound up with the 
letter of a book. 


^ Causes of the Decline of the Muhammadan Nation^ p. 80. 

® Bell) The Origin of IslSm in Us Christian Environment^ p. 216. 
This is a valuable work which all students o'? Isl^ p'^ould carefully 
study. 
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realized the greatness of the forces thus arranged 
against her*, or estimated aright the difficulties to be 
overcome ? Century after century passed by and 
the Church was silent. When, then, we remember 
our past neglect, the points of contact in some 
matters of belief between us and Muslims, the con- 
scious groping for light some of them have shown, 
the repudiation of much that is narrow, superstitious 
and immoral by a few imbued with a modern spirit 
and with a wider outlook, whose ideas will doubt- 
less more and more affect the thinking classes — 
when we remember all these things, are we not 
distinctly called upon to try and understand this 
great Islamic system, and then to seek to win 
the Muslim for his rightful Lord and Master, and to 
set before him with earnest love and patient 
sympathy the grace, the glory, and the power of 
Him, who is the Way, the Truth and the Life? 
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